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The first batch of U. S. jet planes handed over to the Chinese Air Force on June J6 flying over a certain air base in Taiwan. 
The hand-over ceremony was attended by many Chinese and American notables, including General Chou Chih-jou, Chief of 

eneral Staff, Lieut.-Gen. Wang Shueming, Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase, Chief of MAAG, 
land Mr. Howard Jones, Counselor of the U. S. Embassy. =—— Photo by C. F. Kuo 
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UN Membership for Chinese Reds? 


ith the conclusion of a Korean armistice 

now in the offing, the admission of 

e Peiping Communist regime to the United 
ations has again become a live issue in the 
pitals as well as the press of the Western 

) democracies, particularly the United States and 
)Great Britain. In the meantime, there-can be 
o doubt that this question will be brought up 
by the Communists if and when a _ political 
bonference is held within ninety days after the 
Signing of an armistice in Korea. Ordinarily, 
UN’ membership for the Chinese Communists 
demanded by any nation, as Soviet Russia 
"has done on many occasions in the past, the 
members of the United Nations can easily deal 
“with such a demand by simply brushing it 
"aside. For the fact remains that the great ma- 
h jority of the UN members still recognize the 
~ National Government in Taipei as the only 
degal government of the Republic of China; 
“and, since these nations have so far refused to 
yextend diplomatic recognition to Mao Tse-tung’s 
_#government,” there can be no reason why 
“they should now suddenly change their mind 
Yand agree to let the Soviet-backed Peiping 
“regime join the United Nations. There is now, 
“indeed, even less reason for the United Nations 
“to grant membership to the Chinese Commu- 
nists in view of the fact that they have been 
"branded by that august international organiza- 
“tion as aggressors following their intervention in 
“the Korean war. The question of the admission 
of the Peiping Communist regime to the United 
“Nations has become a live issue simply because 
“the Allied nations participating in the ‘police 
“action” against the North Korean and Chinese 
“Communists have got tired of the war; and, 


having neither the desire nor the will to defeat 
the Communists, though they have all the 
means at their disposal necessary to the win- 
ning of a total victory, they have now chosen 
to forget the lofty principles they enunciated at 
the beginning of the conflict in order to effect 
a peaceful settlement. As to whether it is a 
peace with or without honor, this is a question 
which no longer bothers their conscience. For 
this reason, those nations which have long been 
pursuing a policy of appeasing the Communists 
are leaving no stone unturned to get the Pei- 
ping Communist regime admitted to the United 
Nations, Great. Britain, who has long lost her 
sense of national dignity and honor, is known 
to be bringing great préssure to bear upon the 
United States to make the. American Govern- 
ment pursue a similar policy despite the: fact 
that many British soldiers have been killed by 
the Communists in Korea. Will the democratic 


- nations which still recognize the Chinese Na- 


tional Government forsake Free China and let 
themselves be duped by Churchill’s sweaty and 


- tearful persuasions? Will the United States, 


especially, yield to British pressure because 
blood is thicker than water? Whether or not 
the United States will stand by Free China at 
this crucial hour will be an acid test of Ameri- 
can statesmanship and oi her traditional friend- 
ship for the Chinese people. 


The Case of the Rosenbergs 


Although Julius and Ethel Rosenberg have 
already died in the electric chair at Sing Sing, 
the case will not be forgotten for a long time to 
come. There are two aspects of the case, we 
believe, which justify a word of comment. as 
a sort of post-mortem. In the first place, -it 
is most unlikely that the execution of the 
Rosenbergs was a case of miscarriage of jus- 
tice. For more than two years after the Rosen- 
bergs were sentenced to death by U. §S. Dis- 
trict Judge Irving -R. Kaufman in 1951, the 
lawyer handling their case tried every conceiv- 
able means to save their lives. However;. both 
the Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court” 





refused to reexamine the case, and appeals for 
clemency were twice rejected by President 
Eisenhower. Obviously, the President and the 
judges of the higher courts sincerely believed 
that the sentence passed by Judge Kaufman 
was fully justified. Such being the case, it 
certainly cannot be said that the Rosenbergs 
were denied the protection of law. If the 
Rosenbergs had been convicted for a similar 
offense in a country behind the Iron Curtain, 
they would have been executed within forty- 
eight hours after the pronouncement of the 
sentence. Another thing about the Rosenberg 
case which deserves our attention is the fact 
that such a hue and cry was raised by those 
who attemptd to save their lives. Thousands 
upon thousands of people 
tions outside the White House, 
and protests came from many of their sympa- 
thizers in other parts of the world. And after 
their execution people had the 
temerity to try to make martyrs of them, and 
subjected to 


staged demonstra- 
and appeals 


these same 
the American Government was 
severe criticism not only by the Communist 
press but even by some very well-known jour- 
nals in Japan. We really cannot help wonder- 
ing why there have been so many people, 
Americans, who took 
Rosenberg case and were so 


particularly so much 
imterest in the 
anxious to save the lives of the two convicted 
spies. Possibly there are a few who honestly 
believe that the Rosenbergs innocent. 
But the great majority of them, 
tain, must be Communists and fellow-travelers 
to whom the stealing of atomic secrets for the 
Russia 


were 
we feel cer- 


purpose of passing them on to Soviet 
is no treason at all but a commendable act com- 
mitted in furtherance of the Communist cause. 
‘That the Communists 
should have sympathized with the 
and tried their best. to their lives is 
nothing to be wondered at. What surprises us 
and should be a serious cause for alarm to 
the American people is the fact that there are 
so many of them in the United States and 
that they have so boldly and unshamefacedly 


and fellow - travelers 
Rusenbergs 
save 


2 


for a 


expressed their sympathy for the two spies 
who have betrayed their country. To us it is” 
highly gratifying that President Eisenhowe 


did nothing to interfere with the enforcement # 
of justice. The Rosenbergs, who were executed” 


ly- denounced as ‘“‘worse than murder’ fully” 
deserved the punishment which was meted out | 
to them. 


crime which Judge Kaufman had right. § 
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Communist World Is No Paradise ~ . 


That the Communist world is no paradise igs 4 
a truth which has been amply proven by what” 
has transpired in East Germany during the last | 


few months. Either singly or in small groups 

many Germans in East Berlin have dashed” 
across the border to seek refuge in the western 
section of the city, and the total number ha 

reached tens of thousands. Equally significant: 
but much more spectacular was the demonstra- 
tion recently staged in East Berlin and other 

parts of East Germany in which workers and 
other civilians participated. The demonstration” 
was so violent in nature that it was to all 


intents and purposes an open revolt against 


Communist domination except for the fact that) 
the demonstrators had no weapons with which 
to fight against the Soviet troops that were 
sent to suppress them. All that the East Ger- 
mans could do was to denounce the Russians) 


with abusive language, and the sight of German | 
youths attacking Soviet tanks with stones was} 


truly pathetic. The workers demanded better 
working conditions, and huge crowds joined | 
them in reminding their Communist masters 
of the miserable situation caused by an inade- 
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quate food supply. By means of their military , 
might the Russians have brought the situation® 
under control, but they have not succeeded ing 
preventing the rest of the world from knowing® 
that all is not well behind the Iron Curtain.§ , 
The terroristic methods used by them haveg 
temporarily restored peace and order, but the F 
Germans will never forget those of their coun- » 
trymen who have been killed or wounded ing” 


fighting for freedom and the right to live 
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better life. 
have been telling the world that Communism 
is a panacea for all the ills resulting from 
capitalism and that the implementation of Com- 
munist principles has greatly contributed to the 
welfare: ot aJl classes of people, particularly the 


proletariat. The truth, however, is just the 


. reverse. Instead of being a blessing, Communism 


has proven to be a curse’ wherever it is prac- 





For three decades the Cotemiunists. 












ticed. All the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
will rise to a man against their oppressors if 
they are given a chance to do so. This is a situa- 
tion which the democracies. should not fail to 
exploit in carrying on their struggle with the 
Communist bloc, and it behooves them to take 
the necessary action before the Communists 
succeed in obtaining a firmer AONE on 
the people under their domination. 


A Challenge to U. 5. Leadership 


he leadership of the United States in the 
ee Nations’ struggle against Communist 
totalitarianism has been so well established 
since the beginning of the cold war, that even 
the Kremlin and its satellites have been pay- 
ing her the dubious honor of ever harping on 
the theme of “American Imperialism.” Backed 
by the scientific genius, moral strength, ‘and 
material resources of the American people, that 
leadership is not only unquestioned by those 
who wish to remain free but also unchallenge- 
able even by the Soviet Union itself, the other 
protagonist in the current struggle 
freedom and slavery. It is the fervent 
that that 
strengthened and sustained. 


between 
prayer 
of all free peoples 


But, unfortunately, recent events seem to in- 
dicate that the United States is fast abdicating 
her leadership by lending a willing ear to the 


| appeasers and paying little attention to consid- 


erations of morality and good faith. Appease- 
because it 


is always inseparably associated with the sacri- 


merit is so offensive and revolting, 


fice of somebody else's (usually a friend's) in- 


terest to curry the temporary favor of one’s 


mortal enemy. Now it is a matter of common 


knowledge that the decadent British Empire 
headed whether by a Winston Churchill or a 
Clement Attlee is 
appeasers. 


the most notorious of all 
In spite of all the pomp and dis- 


play to which Londoners were recently treated 


leadership - be 


to resurrect a dead Empire, the days of Pal- 
merston, of Cecil Rhodes, and of Rudyard 
Kipling are gone forever. That is perhaps the 
main reason why British politicians of both 


parties are so anxious to please and appease 


Communist aggressors. For at the back of 
their heads they are still dreaming of the day 
when they will be again a first-class Power. 
This could easily come about, so they reason 
to themselves, by selling out ‘the Koreans, 
Chinese, 
Asiatic peoples and letting the’ Kremlin and 
its puppets have a completely free hand in Asia. 
For perfidious Albion to resort to these tactics 
is understandable; otherwise, she would not be 
true to her name. But for Uncle Sam to take 
such morally indefensible advice is to alienate 
the love and friendship of his most loyal 
friends and to forfeit his right~to leadership 
and, therefore, is less intelligible. And yet all 
present indications seem to point to the con- 
clusion that American policy is being formu- 


lated in Whitehall instead of the White House, © 


Else, how could one explain the sudden rever- 
sal of policy vis-a-vis the Korean war? How 
could the American Government reconcile all 
the concessions made to the enemy at Pan- 
munjom with the forgotten promises of a free 
and united Korea? How could Russian satellites 


like Poland and Czechoslovakia and tail-wag-_ 


ging Nehru’s India be accepted as “neutral” 
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nations and be qualified to sit on the proposed 
*‘Neutral Commission”? How could Commu- 
nist representatives be permitted to make ‘‘ex- 
planations” to the anti- Red prisoners of war 
and not make a mockery of non- forcible 
repatriation? How could the opinions of the 
South Koreans, for whose cause the United 
States is presumed to be fighting, be so com- 
pletely ignored and their pleadings so haughtily 
spurned? 

It was only a tew short months ago that all 
free peoples were thrilled and enthralled to 
hear the lofty pitch to which President Ejisen- 
hower’s inaugural address and his first State 
of the Union message were keyed. ‘‘Realizing 
that common sense and common decency alike 
dictate the futility of appeasement, we shall 
never try to placate an aggressor by the false 
and: wicked bargain of trading honor for securi- 
ty. For in the final choice a soldier’ pack is 


not so heavy a burden as a prisoner's chains.” 


How noble and moving would the words be, 
if they were lived up to! ‘Conceiving the 
defense of freedom, like freedom itself, to be 
one and indivisible, we hold all continents 
and peoples in equal regard and honor. We 
reject the insinuation that one race or another, 
one people or another, is in any sense inferior 
or expendable.”” Does this apply to the South 
Koreans at this most critical moment of the 
Korean war, when the United States is about 
to sign a truce with the Communist aggressors 
without consulting the feelings and future 
security of the South Koreans themselves? 
“Our policy, dedicated to making the free 
world secure, will envision all peaceful me- 
thods and devices—without breaking faith with 
our friends. We shall never acquiesce in the 
enslavement of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves.” If a policeman 
who comes to the rescue of a peaceful citizen 
(such as the case of the United States coming 
to the assistance of the Republic of Korea in 
what President Truman has happily called the 
**police action”) and suddenly decides to shake 
hands with the highwayman and leave the vic- 


4 





his friends, 


chasing fancied gain for herself’ but only for 
her blood brother John Bull. 

The free people well remember the special 
emphasis which President 


Secretary Dulles have placed on morality and — 
religion in their previous utterances. Let one 
instance suffice. In an article on ‘A Policy } 
of Boldness,” Mr. Dulles calls attention to _ 
“three truths which we need to recall in these 4 
times,” the third of which being beautifully © : 


expressed as follows: 


‘‘There is a moral or natural law not made 3 
by man,” says Mr. Dulles, **twhich determines a 
right and wrong and in the long run only © 
those who conform to that law will escape 4 
disaster. This law has becn trampled by the © 
Soviet rulers, and for that violation they can : 
This will happen ~ 
when we ourselves keep faith with that law ; 
in our practical decisions of policy.” (Life © 


and should be made to pay. 


magazine, June 16, 1952) 


It would do the free world an enormous ~ 
amount of good if, before making ‘‘practical 
decisions of policy” in the appeasement of the 
Chinese Reds in Korea, Mr. Dulles would © 
read over his own words and let the “truth” 
sink deep into his mind once again. Only if 7 
the United States ‘‘conform to that (moral. or 
natural) law” would she ‘‘escape disaster.” If } 
this law is “trampled’ by the United States 
no less than by the Soviet Union, she no ‘less | 
than the Soviet Union ‘‘can and should be | 
made to pay” ‘‘for that violation”, if not before § 
any human tribunal, certainly before the tri- # 
bunal of God. By the action of the United © 
States in the Korean truce negotiations, she is 9. 
being judged by the free peoples who have | 
put implicit faith in the moral integrity of the i 
American Government. If the American Govern- a 
ment should decide, after mature deliberation, § 





tim in the lurch be not “breaking faith with i 
then the United States would not § 
be guilty of that offense. But to be fair to 4 
President Eisenhower, one must hasten to add — 
that, by the action the United States is plan-— 
ning to take at Panmunjom, she is not “‘pur- ~ 
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to listen to the song of the British siren and 
let appeasement triumph over the dictates of 
morality and religion, the United States would 
be forfeiting the confidence of all freedom- 
loving peoples in Asia and abdicating her own 
leadership of the free world. 

This is a challenge to the United States. 


The fortunes of the free world in the next 
decades and perhaps centuries to come will 
depend upon whether the challenge is taken up 
with courage or reluctance. But before the 
plunge is irrevocably made, we refuse to bes 
lieve. that President Eisenhower will jump 
into the abyss with eyes wide open. 


Collective Security in the Pacific. 


ust before he went. to the hospital for 

medical attention, Senator Taft made a 
statement in amplification of his Cincinnati 
speech of May 26. Two main points were made 
by ‘“*Mr. Republican” in this statement: First, 
that the United States should forget the United 
Nations as far as the further conduct of the 
Korean war is concerned and, secondly, that 
in addition to existing arrangements for collec- 
tive security in the Pacific, the United States 
should seek to form a military alliance with 
the United Kingdom as to how Far Eastern 
affairs should be conducted. In support of the 
first point, the Senator pointed out that the 


United Nations had proved itself to be a com-— 


plete failure as a fighter against aggression. 
The veto power in the Security Council pre- 
vents any effective action by the Security 
Council, while the power of the General As- 
sembly is limited to the making of recom- 
mendations after full exchange of views. While 
conceding that the United Nations serves a 
very useful purpose as a town meeting of the 
world where disputes can be brought out into 
the. open and ‘peaceful means urged to prevent 
war, Mr. Taft stated that ‘it is an impossible 
weapon against forceful aggression.” Under- 
scoring his second point, the Senator from 
Ohio, after observing that the whole United 
States policy was a policy of military alliance, 
building up the nations willing to use their 
arms to fight the Communists if they are 
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attacked, enumerated the arrangements which 
the United States had already made for cols 
lective security “with Australia and New. Zea- 
land, with Japan and the Philippines and a 
very definite understanding with the French in 
Indo - China.” 

Supplementary to these, Mr. Taft thought 
that a United Kingdom - United States alliance 
in the Far East would ‘have this advantage 
over the United Nations—that each member 
can express his views. and no other state can 
veto his action, as the United Nations vetoed 
the hot pursuit by U. N. airplanes-in Manchuria.” 
Mr. Taft declared: **I believe we should try to 
work .with Britain in a military alliance in the 
East, but not one in which they possess any 
final veto against our policies.” 

The observation that Mr. Taft’s. repeated 
recommendation that the United Nations should 
be written off for the future as a substantial 
force against aggression in Asia, coupled with 
his advocacy of a system of military alliance 
in Asia similar to that of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization ran athwart the fact that 
the foreign policies of Eisenhower's Admini- 
stration are fundamentally based on that interna- 
tional organization states only a part of the 
weakness of the Senator's position. The Senator 
was on perfectly safe ground when he pointed 
out the usefulness of the United Nations both 
in bringing international. disputes into open 
discussion and in settling such disputes through 
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peaceful means. Few would care to challenge 
his statement that the United Nations had only 
limited success as an organization for the pro- 


secution of war, as has been the experience in 
the case of Korea. His regret about the cir- 
cumscribed powers of the Security Council and 
the General Aseembly is shared by many other 
students of the United Nations. But, when 
the Senator advised bypassing the United Na- 
tions in the system of collective security for 
the Pacific, he is not giving due consideration 
to the complex of international rights and 
obligations which have been tied in under the 
United Nations Charter. When it comes to the 
Senator's suggestion that the United States 
should seek to form a military alliance with 
the United Kingdom as to how Far Eastern 
affairs should be conducted, it seems to us 
that it has neither the merit of realism nor the 
commendation of national interest. 

The existing for collective 
security in the Pacific cover, as Senator Taft 
pointed out, security pacts between the U. S. 
and Australia and New Zealand, the U. S. and 
Japan, the U. S. and the Philippines and ‘‘a 


arrangements 


veiy definite understanding with the French - 


in Indo-China.” As far as we can read from 
published announcements of the American and 
French Governments, the “definite understand- 
ing” probably means that the military authorities 
of the U. S.-did agree with the French High 
Commissioner in Indo-China and the Govern- 
iment of Nguyen Van Tam that definite amounts 
of given categories of military equipment would 
be furnished the Indo-Chinese Government in 
its fight against the Vietminhs and the other 
Communist forces backing the Vietminhs. In 
the substantive part of the Security Pact between 
the U. S. and the Philippines, which was 
signed on August 30, 1951, and the instruments 
of ratification of which were exchanged on 
August 28, 1952, provision was made in Article 
3 to the effect that whenever ‘the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security of 
either of the parties is threatened by external 
armed attack in the Pacific,” diplomatic con- 
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sultation would be held, and, according to q 
Article 4, in the event of an external armed” 
attack, each party ‘‘would act to meet the | 





common dangers in accordance with its con- 
stitutional process.” Article 3 of the Security 7 : 
Pact between the U. S. and Australia and New © 
Zealand, which was signed on September 1, © F 
1951, also provided for diplomatic consultation | : 
in case the territorial integrity, political inde- | 
pendence or security of either of the parties is J yy 
threatened. The phrase ‘‘by external armed © 
attack” which was found in the U. S.—Philip- ~ 
pines security pact was omitted here. Article @ 
1 of the U. S.—Japan: security pact signed on § 
September 10, 1951, provided that the U. S. 
forces are to be used ‘to contribute to the | 
maintenance of international peace and security § 
in the Far East and to the security of Japan 
against armed attack from without,” and on ~ 
the express request frdm the Japanese Govern- | 
ment, are to give assistance “to put down | : 
large-scalé internal riots and disturbances in — 
Japan caused through instigation or interven- 
tion by an outside power or powers.” The two ~ 3 
types of action provided, that of diplomatic } 
consultation and action. in accordance with the 3 
contracting § 























constitutional processes of each 
party seem to us to have adyanced but little 

from security provided by sovereign action. ~ 
Critics of such a type of security pact point | 
to the fact, which appears to us difficult to - 
refute, that in the absence of such a pact, 

diplomatic consultation and action taken in ~ 
accordance with each‘party’s constitutional proc- 3 % 
esses would not only be possible, but also © E 
normally expected. The significance of the rel- 7 i 
evant article in the U. S.—Japan security pact | ; 
is derived not only from the provision that 4 F. 
U. S. forces are to contribute to the security of ~ 
Japan against atmed attack from without, but ~ 
also to give assistance to put down large-scale — 
riots and disturbances instigated by an external 























power. 3 a 

The Senator’s suggestion that the U.S. should § 
conclude a military alliance with the United ~ 
Kingdom relative to the Far East, if taken in © 
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the spirit of a tribute to the solidarity of the 
English-speaking union, would certainly have 


accordance with either party’s constitutional 


processes, a citizen of a friendly country usually 
















ay 
the @ drawn a prolonged and resounding round of does not hope and certainly has no right to q 
on- applause. As a measure proposed by the leader expect the authorities of another country to act : i 
ity “@ of the ruling party in the Senior House of the ' in defiance of their constitutional processes. A 4 
Ww American Legislature, it is to be suspected that pact that has no teeth in its provisions for a 
1, @ there might have been some correlation between sanctions can at best be a palliative to a dire an 
on @ the proposal and the fact that the Senator. was situation or an emotional sop to grave physical a 
le- in imminent and serious need of medical -advice. ills. Secondly, as Foreign Minister George Yeh ; i 
is The redeeming feature of Mr. Taft’s suggestion said on May 28, 1952, ‘*Any Pacific alliance Tf 
ed is found in the proviso “but not one in which to combat the Red menace will be a failure unless ad 
p- & they possess any final veto against our policies,” and until the. participating countries declare a 
le which sounds as if Mr: Taft meant: ‘‘If Britain the Communist Party illegal and strive to Ht 
on shares our views, we have a military ‘alliance. eliminate all Communists from - within their if 
S. If she doesn’t, we shall still be able to go it own borders......It will be of no use to form qi 
ne alone.” such an ‘alliance unless and until the pact-is a 
ty To us in Free China, any measure for col- anti-Communist in nature.” “Domestically, the a 
in lective security in the Pacific would be futile participating country must be. anti-Communist, 4 
n if it does not take into account the following and the anti-Communist nature of the pact | 
- two features. First, to have a security pact must be written into the pact itself. Documents — . 4 
n which provides merely for diplomatic consulta- purporting to be a pact for collective security i“ 
tion isto have no sécurity pact at all. Without but which fail to fulfill either of the two, i 
1. a pact, we know of few circumstances where conditions would be incapble .of providing 4 
o diplomatic consultation may not be held be- security for its participating countries in the a 
ic # tween friendly governments. As to acting in Pacific. fl 
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A cleverish monk once wagged his tongue in the presence of his 
guests, ‘Orthodox as it is, Confucianism is not so comprehensive 
For instance, there aré many monks who 


in scope as Buddhism. 
are well versed in Confucian classics, but a Confucian scholar can 
hardly be expected to understand the Buddhist sutras. In our 
present dynasty (Ming), Mr. Sung Lien (#3) is perhaps the only a 
person who masters both Confucianism and Buddhism.’ Chang ; “4 
Cho (# 4%) at once took him to task, ‘*Well, it’s just like food. ; a 
What is edible to men can also be thrown to dogs; what dogs 
like to eat cannot be served up to men.” The monk was put to 
silence. 
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The Outlook for Peace * 


By V. K. Wellington Koo 


he peoples of the world long for peace. 
a are long since tired of the fighting, 
killing and bloodshed. In the invaded countries, 
there has also been widespread devastation and 
suffering. 

Although World War II ended nearly eight 
years ago, the condition of the world is still 
In Korea, Indo-China and, 
to some extent, in Malaya, a shooting war is 


far from peaceful. 


going on with its daily toll of life and blood. 
Free China in Formosa is living under the 
threat of invasion from the mainland. Between 
Japan on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the 
other, no peace treaty has been signed and 
technically a state of war still continues. In 
Europe, although no armed conflict takes place, 
Austria is still under military occupation and 
Germany is divided, with half a dozen coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe sealed off by the Iron 
Curtain. Countless families are worrying today 
about the fate of their fathers, sons or brothers 
on the fighting front in Korea, Indo-China 
Men's minds are haunted by. a 
The youths 
are growing impatient over the uncertainty of 
difficult to plan 


and Malaya. 
latent fear of another global war. 


the future and .finding it 
ahead for their lives. 

True, there is no total war today, but néither 
is there total peace. Some call the present 
condition a state of cold war, but it is not so 
cold in Asia, and the American people know 
it only too well-from the lists of casualties 
that are published in the newspapers from 
week to week. Sixteen months of truce nego- 
tiations at Panmunjom resulted only in a 
deadlock and fighting in Korea has continued 


from the end of June, 1950, to this day. It 


makes a ruthless levy on blood and 
for the United Nations, 
United States. 


especially 


treasure 
for the © 


It was in this psychological state that the | 
peoples of the free world welcomed with more — 


than ordinary fervor the belated Communist — 


agreement to exchange sick 


prisoners of war and resume truce negotiations, 


and wounded q 


What this Communist move really means has — 


been the subject of much conjecture and in- 


terpretation ever since it was made a month § 


ago. Some regard it as an indication of a change ~ 


of policy on the part of the Kremlin brought § 
about by Stalin’s death and tlie setting up of a | 


“4 


2 


g 


new regime. Some regard it as a tactical shift 
without implying any important revision of the © 


fundamental Communist strategy. But whatever — 


it is, they all express the belief that it should — 


be sympathetically viewed at its face value — 


and met at least half way. This seems to me | 


a statesmanlike approach in view of the wide- — 
spread desire for peace in the free world. ‘To ~ 


act otherwise would not only be contrary to the © 


peaceful purpose of all 


the freedom-loving — 


peoples but would also lead the Communist — 
dictators to doubt the good faith of the non- | 


Communist world. 


Too little, however, is known of the real § 


motivations and 


intentions of the Communist ~ 


leaders to warrant the high hopes that world | 


peace is just round the corner. On the contrary, © 


caution should still be our best counsel. 
one thing, we do not know fully the condition 


of affairs in the Soviet Union and in Commu- ~ 
nist China and all the considerations which 


For — 


have led them to launch this new peace move. — 


For another, the teachings of Marx, Lenin and | 


* Text of a speech delivered by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1953. 
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Stalin and our experience in dealing with Soviet 
Russia in the past 30 years suggest that this 
new move indicates a change of tactics rather 


than a change of policy. 

The aim of international Communism’ is to 
bring about a world revolution and build a 
Communist empire. This is its basic objective 
- and it is immutable. Its strategy is based upon 
subversion and revolution, and its chief instru- 
mentality -is the Communist party in each 
country. And its methods are all forms of 
warfare, psychological, economic, political and 
military. 

While the 


fixed and permanent, their methods of imple- 


Communist objective remains 
mentation are subject to change from time to 
time as the condition of the non-Communist 
world and the attitude of the free Governments 
may call for. The current overtures ‘from 
Moscow and Peiping, which really constitute a 
peace offensive, must have stemmed from the 
Kremlin's determination that the military phase 
as applied to Korea should be halted for the 
time being, that greater effort should be made 
in other. areas, such as Indo-China, to achieve 
an easier objective or that one or another of 
the other forms of warfare should be intensified 
in order to gain greater advantage for the 
Communist cause at the expense of the free 
world, The new gestures of apparent concilia- 
tion from Moscow and Peiping did not originate 
with the new regime at Moscow. but were 
decided upon by Stalin before his death. 

It will be recalled that at the 19th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the keynote speech, which used to be made by 
Stalin, was actually delivered by Malenkov who 
is the Premier of the Soviet Government today. 
In that speech, which must have been approv- 
ed, by Stalin, Malenkov advocated peaceful co- 
operation with the capitalist world and urged an 
improvement of trade relations with the non- 
Communist world. Stalin himself, in his reply 
to Mr. James Reston, the noted correspondent 
of the “New York Times” on December 24, 
1952, emphasized that co-existence of the 
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Communist and non-Communist nations was 
possible. It was.in conformity with Stalin's 
decision that Malenkov in his funeral oration 
reiterated the desire of the Soviet Union for 
peace and trade and, indeed, he called it the 
Stalin peace policy. 

We may not be sure as to what was in the 
minds of Stalin and his associates in the 
Kremlin when it was decided to cal a halt to 
the Korean war or give the impression of 
wishing to end it to ease the world tension. 
But we can surmise with a reasonable degree 
of certainty some shrewd and logical considera- 
tions underlying that decision. ; 

First, as Stalin himself had been suftealitg 
from a serious heart disease and was naturally 
conscious of his approaching death, he must- 
have made a comprehensive appraisal of the 
tremendous gains which Soviet Russia had 
made in prestige and power in the world at 
large and concluded that the time had come 
for his country to consolidate these gains. 

Secondly, the Communist adventure in Korea 
may have lasted longer than Stalin had plan- 
hed and its political effect upon the free world 
may have been different from what he had 
expected. Perhaps he had believed that the 
invasion of South Korea would résult in an 
easy victory and had little suspected that the 
reaction from the United Nations, especially from 
the United States, would be such as to prevent 
a quick conquest of the country by the Com- 
munists. He may have felt that his plan té 
bring increased pressure upon Japan through 
the Korean conquest for the purpose of dictat- 
ing the terms of a Japanese peace treaty had 
been balked. Furthermore, the indignation of 
the American people against the Communist 


' aggressors in Korea had risen to such a pitch 


that the Kremlin must have dreaded that the 
United States, with a change of its Adminis- 
tration, might adopt drastic measures to im: 
tensify its military effort in» Korea and force 
a quick victory in order ‘to bring the whole 
diabolic affair to an end, 

Thirdly, the rapid awakening in the West 
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to the peril of Communist imperialism must 
also have proved an unpleasant surprise to 
the Communist hierarchy under Stalin. The 
formation of N. A. T. O. and‘the creation of 
a European Defense Army could not have 
been expected and still less relished by Moscow, 
which had counted upon disunity and lack of 
cooperation among the Western “Powers. 

Fourthly, with the growing strength in the 
system of defense of the West, the unrest in 
the satellite countries in Eastern Europe had 
correspondingly increased. To ensure its firm 
grip on these countries, the Soviet Union had 
found it necessary to carry out a series of 
purges. The removal of such well-known per- 
sonalities as Slansky in Czechoslovakia and 
Anna Pauker in Rumania are indications of 
the grave situation in Eastern Europe, which 
Soviet Russia has always considered to be a 
stronghold indispensable both to its own se- 
curity and to the furtherance of its imperialis- 
tic policy. 

Fifthly, the death of the great leader and 
demi-god Stalin and the passing of his great 
powers into the hands of a triumvirate headed 
by Malenkov, who was hitherto little known 
outside Russia, have also created a_ difficult 
situation within the Soviet Union which re- 
quires close attention. Characteristic of any 
totalitarian dictatorship, the struggle for supre- 
macy among Malenkov, Beria and Molotov is 
inevitable and bound to weaken the country, 
so long as the period of rivalry and struggle 
lasts. In all probability’ Stalin, in ordaining a 
peace offensive, had realized that the new trium- 
virate in Moscow could not endure but must 
finally result in. the supremacy of one over 
the other two. Stalin's own experience in 
dealing with Trotsky and his other 
after the death of Lenin had taught him that 
this fight for personal leadership would be bitter 
and ruthless for the parties concerned and 
dangerous for Soviet Russia itself, and that 
only the pursuit of a policy of apparent con- 
ciliation and limited cooperation with the West 
could give the Communist world time to solve 


rivals 
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its internal problems and avert a serious crisis, 

Thus, the purpose of the current peace 
offensive by the Kremlin is. manifold and 
urgent, and it represents a necessary change of 


tactics in dealing with the West. Didn't Lenin § “ 


teach that in pursuit of the Communist objecé) 


tive all possible methods should be employed, FE 


including deception? He said that when an 
enemy was pressing too hard, a retreat was in’ 
order so as to have time to prepare for another - 
advance later. 

Such a standard Communist tactic was res 


peatedly resorted to by Soviet Russia at the @ 
crucial moment. of its relations with other # 


countries. For example, when Nazi Germany © 
was feverishly preparing for war and Soviet” 


negotiations with London and Paris were drag- & 


ging on, Moscow did not hesitate suddenly to} 
shake hands with Berlin and’ conclude a pact” 
of mutual aid and cooperation in August, 
1939, thereby precipitating the war of spoils 
against Poland. In the spring of 1941, the’ 


Soviet-Japanese Treaty of Non-aggression was” 
consummated. Soviet Russia made a quick | : 
tactical turn again in 1946 when it withdrew ~ : 
its troops on the Iranian border. The same q 
shift was made in ending the Berlin blockade — 
Greek venture in 3 
October of the same year after-the defection 3 


in May, 1949, and the 


of Tito of Yugoslavia. 


p =: 
We of Free China experienced it to our own § 


and a peaceful settlement of the issues in ~ 
dispute. As soon as they succeeded in rebuild- 
ing their strength during the interval, they 
ordered their army to attack again, evén © 
though the negotiations were still. going on.” 
This tactic was ordained and repeatedly applied 5 


by Mao Tse-tung, a faithful disciple of Lenin @ 


and Stalin, and was characterized by him as 
a policy of **fight and talk: talk and fight.” 3 
The present peace offer from Moscow 
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detriment in the negotiations with the Chinese 4 > mu 
Communists under the good offices of the 7 
United States. When the Communists ‘found © 
their army hard pressed by the Chinese Govern- © 


ment forces, they always clamored for a truce | 
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seems to be but another application of the 
game Communist theory of tactics, It is a 
carefully planned move, latent with dangers 
for the free world. The leaders of international 
Communism are not going to abandon or 
modify their fundamental objective of world 
Nor they settle down and 
domestic 


will 
attending to the 


domination, 


trary, they hope to carry out, by this new 


/move, a multiple and complex policy. On the 


one hand, they aim to confuse the leaders of 
the West, aggravate their differences and de- 
stroy their unity of purpose, disrupt their plans 
for rearmament, and claim themselves to be 


the only promoters of world peace in the in-. 


terests of the common peoples everywhere. On 
the other hand, they seek to mend their fences 
both itself and in the. satellite 
countries in order to consolidate their gains 
and fortify their position in the: world. They 
necd time for such purposes but they will 


in Russia 


free world to further their sinister objective 
of world conquest. 

If an armistice in Korea is concluded, it 
remains a big question, however, whether a 
settlement of political problems affecting Asia 
and of the general questions now dividing the 
East and the West can be made. But in the 
intervening period of lessened tension, Com- 
munism will not remain idle but will attempt 


to attain its objective by other methods of 


' warfare. 


In order to reap the benefit of psychological 
warfare, it will intensify its propaganda for 
peace so as to lull the peoples of the free world 
into a false sense of security and lead them to 


“demand a curtailment or even abandonment of 


the policy-of rearmament of their respective 
Governments. 

Economically, Soviet Russia is well aware 
that the total output of .he industries of the 
Communist bloc is still far below. that of the 
non-Communist world. Her energetic prosecu- 


® tion of a series of five-year programs in the 








past had at one time narrowed the gap between 
the industrial strength of the East and the 
West; but the renewed expansion of industrial 
production in the West, especially. in the United 
States, stimulated by the mew. policy of re- 
armament, has once again - outstripped the-in- 
dustrial power of Russia. and its satellites. 
Thus, for example, the Communist output of 
steel, oil and motor vehicles, all of which are 
essential for war purposes, is still lagging far 
behind that of the free world. The Soviet Union 
needs time to catch up with the West in. the 
industrial field and more. urgently in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons. It must also 
hasten to tighten its economic grip. on the 
satellite countries in order to utilize their re- 
sources, of human labor and raw materials for 
building up the total economic strength of the 
Communist bloc for world domination.. 
Communist Russia, in its wishful thinking, 
has. always predicted an economic depression 
in the capitalist world. It must be hoping that 
the present peace overtures will slow down 
rearmament, thereby creating unemployment, 
undermining the confidence of. business and 
industry, and finally bringing about the desixed 
economic depression. In short, it wishes to see 
a serious deterioration of the economic situation 
in the West so as to provide a fertile field for 
the spread of Communism among its people. 
In the domain of political warfare, Moscow 
would like to intensify its efforts to divide the 
West and, if possible, to.destroy its unity of 
purpose. The latest Communist gestures re- 
garding the Korean-conflict would, they hope, 
accentuate the differences of view of the Allied 


Powers, which now complicate and embarrass. 


their relations. The Communist. hierarchy re- 
alizes that such differences exist among them, 
not only in regard to the terms on which a 
settlement of the Korean war should be made, 


but also in regard to the. necessary pace of. 
rearmament in the West and the question of 


the participation of Western Germany in the 
proposed European Defense Army to deter 
Communist aggression, By dividing and con- 
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founding the Western democracies, the Com- 
munist leaders aim to further their progress 
toward dominating the non-Communist world. 

In Asia the Communists hope to achieve 
even greater success with their peace overtures. 
Ever since the rise of Titoism in Yugoslavia 
and with it the downfall of Zhdanov, who was 
at one time the powerful advocate and ex- 
ecutive of the policy of Europe first for Com- 
munist domination, those Communist leaders 
who believe in a policy of priority for Asia 
over Europe have been striving for the attain- 
ment of the Communist basic objective and, 
with the support of Stalin before his death, 
have been in the ascendancy in the Kremlin. 
Malenkov, who constitute 
the present ruling triumvirate in Moscow, are 
among this group of believers of Asia first, 
for they: remember that Lenin himself once 
stated that the shortest road to Paris was via 
Peiping. Malenkov, in a speech in 1949, sup- 
ported his thesis by quoting Lenin’s statement 
made in 1923 that **the outcome of the struggle 
between capitalism and Communism depended 
in the long run on the fact that Russia, India 
and China comprised a majority of the world’s 
population and that this majority of the popula- 
tion was being drawn with extraordinary rapidity 
into the struggle for its liberation’’. 

The Communist 
mainland may have taken place sooner than 
the Kremlin had expécted, but it has undoubt- 
edly encouraged the Communist advocates of 
Asia first in seeking to bring about a Com- 
munist world. We have seen how soon, follow- 


Beria and Molotov, 


conquest of the Chinese 


ing the Communist success in China, South 
Korea was invaded, how the fighting of the 
Viet-Minh forces in Indo-China has 
and how the Communist guerrillas 


been in- 
tensified, 
in Malaya have increased their activities against 
the established authority there. 

A truce may be concluded in Korea, but 
there is no certainty that the Communist 
activities in Southest Asia will diminish. It is 
a geo-political axiom that China is the key to 
Asia. With their control of China and their 
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to industrial Japan and with their slogan of: 
liberation from Western colonial rule, the Come 


munist leaders have been giving substantia}: 
assistance to the Communists in Indo-China and) 
Malaya in their attempt eventually to dominate ® 


India. The recent Chinese Communist announces) 
ment of the formation of a special Thai state! 


on the borders of Yunnan Province, followed) 


by the organization of a so-called “liberation 
government” by the Viet- Minh 
Northern Indo-China, is a very significant, 





straw in the wind. 4 


Recent reports indicate that, following the 
conclusion at Moscow of the tripartite agree 


ment by Soviet Russia, Red China and Viets 
Minh on November 25, 1952, the Kremlin hag’ 
been supplying the Indo-Chinese Communists § 


arms and ammunition to set up five new) 
divisions and 27 war vessels to start a navy. | 
The Chinese Communists have pledged to lend) 
150,000 regular troops and 180,000 local militia | 
to help the Viet-Minh forces, and 300 planes 
to give them air support. It-~is evident that’ 
international Communism is seeking to pene. 
trate into Burma and Thailand on their way to) 
India, and their sinister activities need watching 
in the interests of the free world. 

The Communist imperialists, 
their primary objective of world domination, 
have every reason to increase the tempo of 
their activities The poverty and_ 
ignorance of the majority of the Asiatic peoples” 
provide a rich soil for the Communists to sow. 
the seed of discontent and, by promising them) 
a future paradise, make them easy victims of | 
their propaganda. 

Moreover, the deep-rooted and widespread 
spirit of revolt against European colonial rule 
and the resurgence of nationalism in Asia are 
eagerly explaited by the Communists who 
pretend to be friends of their independence 
and seek actively, - though often 
clandestinely, to undermine the established’ 
authority and turn the situation to benefit the | 
cause of Communism. 


in pursuit of} 


in Asia. 


movement 
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There is another reason for the Communist 
ambition in Asia. The industrial power of the 
Western countries depends upon a steady supply 
of certain strategic raw materials from Asia, 
such as tin, rubber, jute, etc. Asia is not only 
a storehouse of natural wealth; itis also what 
is called the ‘rice bowl” for many countries, 

.guch as India, Ceylon and Maiaya to the west 
and Japan and the Philippines to the east. The 
Communists realize that they can weaken the 
by denying them this rich 
and material 


Western Powers 
Asiatic 
resources, gain a grip on the rice-eating peoples 
of Asia, and strengthen their own economic 
power by grabbing them for their own use. 

It is obviously for these important considera- 
tions that the Soviet leaders have shifted their 
emphasis of policy to Asia _in the past few 
Western statesmen often consider Asia 


reservoir of human 


years. 
to be more a liability than an asset because its 
peoples are backward and its industries are 
undeveloped. But Communists think otherwise. 
Not only do they covet Asia’s manpower and 
Natural resources, but their sense of time is 
different from that of the West. To them a 
few years or even a few decades do not matter 
so much as to the Western leaders. In this 
respect they are not unlike the peoples of the 
Orient and, in fact, some important leaders of 
the Soviet Union are of Asiatic origin and 
temperament. What they desire most is certainty 
of ultimate success in their contention with 
the capitalist world. They believe that, with 
the control of Asia and its tremendous human 
and material resources, even though their time- 
table may have to be slowed down, they can 
confidently look forward to the day when they 
will win victory over Europe and establish the 
Communist domination of the world. 

The present peace offers from Moscow and 
Peiping are therefore fraught with sinister 
possibilities and dire consequences. In the face 
‘of the universal desire for peace, it ‘is perhaps 
unwise for afiyone to present a cynical and 


depressing appraisal of the situation, but there 
is surely truth in the old adage’ that ‘To. be 
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forewarned is to be forearmed”. There is no 
harm in accepting the peace overtures at their 


face value and exploring them fully in the 


hope of making some progress toward the 
achievement of world peace. But it is also the 
responsibility of statesmen to be cautious as 
well as broadminded in dealing with the 
Communist olive branches. 


In this connection, I wish to pay a tribute 


to President Eisenhower's statesmanlike speech. 


made a fortnight ago before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington. 
While it welcomes the Communist gestures of 
conciliation, it also shows awareness of the 
snares and pitfalls on the road to peace. More- 
over, it calls for deeds rather than words from 
the Communist leaders and outlines a series of 
steps which they can and must take if they 
are sincere in their protestations of peace. 
Since the truce negotiations in Korea have been 
resumed, a reasonable time-limit should be ‘set 
so as to forestall any Communist attempt to 
exploit the good faith of the Allied nations 
and take advantage of the interval to make 
preparations for another advance against the 
free world. If a political settlement is to be 
made following the conclusion of an armistice, 
the basic principles of justice, freedom and 
democracy should be kept in mind and given 
due weight because it is only on such a solid 
foundation that lasting peace can be. achieved. 

In short, the peace offensive from the Com- 
munist world perhaps gives a ray of hope but 
also calls for a cautious approach. Global 
thinking, adherence. to basic principles, unity, 
strength and vigilance must continue to be the 
guiding bases of Allied action. Taken together, 
they constitute.the strongest armor of ‘the free 
peoples in coping with ruthless and aggressive 
Communism. All this is the more indispensable 
now because world peace is not yet round the 
corner and the so-called cold war may continue 
indefinitely, even though fighting may stop 
and world tension may somewhat be eased. 
And any attempt to appease Communism will 


_ be tantamount to placing-a premium on aggres- 
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sion and inviting a greater peril eventually to 
the free world. 

Today the Republic of China with its tem- 
porary capital at Taipei in Formosa stands out 
as the beacon of hope to the 450 million 
enslaved people on the Chinese mainland. It 
is the determination of Free China to liberate 
them from the oppressive Communist rule and, 


in order to accomplish this purpose, she expects . 


only moral and material support from ot cr 
freedom-loving peoples. She does not want and 
will not need other peoples to shed their blood 
on Chinese soil. The success of this liberatiog 
movement, however, will not only benefit the 
Chinese people but will also ensure the freeda m 
of Asia and thus contribute to the peace of 
the world. 


Chinas Seat in the United Nations 


_ By Wu Nan-jy 


he question of China’s seat in the United 

Nations should not have arisen at all, 
but for the treacherous manocuvering of Soviet 
Russia and the appeasement policy pursued by 
Britain, India and the like. Out of the 60 
members of the United Nations only 17 have 
recognized Mao Tse-tung’s puppet regime. Of 
the ll-member Security Council only 4 have 
elected to enter into diplomatic relations with 
it: In the Economic and Social Council the 
ratio between the recognizing and non- 
recognizing countries is 5 to 18, and in the 
‘Trusteeship Council 2 to 12. In other words 
nearly three-fourths of the members of the 
United Nations have, as individual states, and 
of their own free will, decided not to have any 
intercourse with that puppet regime. It is 
inconceivable to construe as the sense of those 
non-recognizing nations that, as a collective 
body, they would welcome the puppet regime 
into the family of nations and would be willing 
to. listen to the tirade of propaganda and the 
lies and calumnies unloosed by its representa- 
tives, not from ‘Peking Radio’, but from the 
rostrum of the world organization. 

It is true that membership in the United 
Nations does not depend on recognition by each 
and all of its members. There are member- 
states like Byelo-Russia and Ukraine which 
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have never been recognized ‘by any nation 
other than their own master and their fello 7 
satellites. However, these nations have never 
had, perhaps will never have, any contact with 
the world beyond the Irén Curtain. Theig 
existence has been simply ignored. Recognition 
or non-recognition here does not make mu h 
difference in international relations, This is, 
not the case’ with the Chinese Communist . 
whose existence can hardly be ignored. And 
their being not recognized by the great majority 
of the nations is certainly no mere accident’ 
but the result of deliberate action on the part 
of _ the indicate non-§ 
acknowledgement as well as disapproval: — 
Non-acknowledgement, because the Chinese § 
Communist puppet regime, by its abject §: 
subservience to, and complete domination by, 
Russia is not a_ free, independent, 
Disapproval, because of i 


civilized world to 


Soviet 
sovereign state. 


.policy of oppression and enslavement at hom , 


its participation in aggressive wars against 
other nations, and its total disregard of the 
primary obligations under international la ¥ 
and practices. It is for these reasons, by both 
the standard of the English principle o 
acknowledgement of fact and that of thé 
American doctrine of approval of conduct, that 
the Chinese Communist regime has been denied 
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recognition by the great majority of nations. 
To suggest that. it should be admitted to the 
membership of the United Nations is a chal- 
lenge to the intelligence and propriety of those 
who have not recognized it. © 

When the Chinese Communist puppet regime 


_ was just established at Peiping in October, 
| 1949, the Soviet delegate raised the question of 
@ China's representation on the Security Council. 
® The creator-creature relationship between Mos- 
| cow and Peiping would: readily explain why 

@ the U.S.S.R. chose to do so. 


In the case of 
the United Kingdom, her recognition of the 
puppet Peiping regime and her reluctance to 
admit the fact that, with the advent of the 
puppet Communist regime, the golden age of 


| | Britain's China trade had passed without hope 
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' development. 


tional of revival, combined to make her amenable to 


low A the Soviet view. 


'@ common stand and under persuasion from 
' Washington D. C., the United Kingdom has 


However, in the interest of 


so far supported the policy of postponing 


| consideration of the question. How long Britain 
_will adhere to this policy depends upon future 


We can visualize two occasions 
when she may press for admission of the 
One is the time when 
the Korean truce is signed, and the other when 
the political conference on Korea has achieved 


Chinesé Communists. 


some results. . 
If Korean Truce Is Signed 


There is no relevancy between the Korean 


“truce and the admission of the Chinese Com- 
-munists to the United Nations, The Korean war 


has not been fought by the Chinese Communists 


| for getting into the United Nations. To volunteer 


mel this offer is to reward the aggressor with the 
‘ 


wrong prize, if an aggressor should be rewarded 


at all. As Foreign Minister Dr. George Yeh 


® tightly pointed out in his recent statement to 


the Legislative Yuan, ‘*The so-called political 


conference as recommended in - Article 4, 


| Paragraph 60 of the Draft Armistice Agree- 


ment concurred in by the UN Command last 
year should confine its discussions 


to the. 


questions relating to Korea -itself, such as the 
establishment of a united, independent, and 
democratic Korea, Any question extraneous to 
the settlement of © strictly Korean . issues is 
beyond the pale of the conference.” 

A brief examination of Article 4, paragraph 
60 of the Draft Armistice Agreement will 
prove the accuracy of Dr. Ych’s statement. It 
reads: bad 
‘In order to insure the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question the military com- 
mands of both sides hereby recommend to 
the governments of the countries concerned 
on both sides; that, within three (3) months 
after the Armistice Agreement is signed and 
become effective, a political conference of a 
high level of both sides be held by, repre- 
sentatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the question of ‘the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 


tion, étc.” 

Attention should be directed to the phrase 
‘tthe peaceful ‘settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, etc,” Anything unrelated to- Korea is 
beside the issue. 
that the—enemy did .ask for inclusion in 
discussions by the political conference of ir- 
relevant questions such as China's seat in the 
United Nations. But that was flately rejected 
by the U. N. Command and a formal statement 
by Admiral Joy was placed on record to this 
effect: ‘We do not construe the word ‘etc.’ to 
relate to matters outside of Korea.” That 
should have -set at rest any. speculation as to 
the scope of the furure political conference. 

However, the British; bent on appeasement, 
recently came out with the clamour that the 
Chinese Communists should be admitted to 
the United Nations right after the Korean 
armistice is signed. This sentiment was climaxed 
by. speeches made respectively by Winston 
Churchill: and Clement Attlee. They seem to 
argue that the terms of reference of the 
political conference as outlined in the Draft 
Armistice Agreement are merely & recommenda- 


It may be mentioned © here 
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tion of the military commands and must be 


subject to the approval, modification, and 


implementation of the various governments 
The final word rests with these 
governments. What is stipulated in the Draft 
Agreement as to the function and scope of 
the conference must net be regarded as con- 
the British further argue, 
governments should finally decide to 
exclude the the 
question of China's representation at the United 
Nations, that would comstitute no bar to the 


United Kingdom government as a member 


concerned, 


clusive. Even if, 


these 
conference 


from political 


state to bring that question before the United © 


Nations. 

Dr. Yeh had seen these possibilities when 
he declared to the Legislators on May 13, 1953 
that Free China would oppose the inclusion of 
any other Far Eastern problem outside Korea 
jn the discussion at the so-called political con- 
ference following an armistice in Korea, and 
that China would adopt “effective means’ to 
block the admission of the Peiping regime to 
the United Nations should such a move be 
attempted. He meant to oppose such a move 
wherever it occurred. Be it at Panmunjom or 
at the United Nations, we have a good case to 
present. The British idea of admitting the 
Chinese Communists to the United Nations 
immediately following the signing of the Korean 
truce is as legally unsound as it is politically 
dangerous. Legally unsound because the Chinese 
Communists have been formally condemned by 
the United Nations as aggressor in the Korean 
war. An armistice does not take away the 
brand of aggressor from them just as it does 
mot change the status of an enemy in an in- 
ternational war. Not until the Japanese Peace 
Treaty was signed was Japan entitled to appli- 
cation for membership in the United Nations. 
Had it mot been for a declaration 
issued by the Western Allied Powers to end 
war with Germany, the latter would still have 
remained an enemy of the former. So, the same 
with the Pending the 
conclusion of a political agreement relating to 


special 


Chinese Communists. 
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Korea they will always remain an aggressor 


and an enemy to the U. N., with or without ® 


armistice. To suggest that they be admitted into’ 
while still bearing the} 
analogous to a case’ 
in Switzerland 


the United Nations 
stigma of aggressor is 
recently reported occurring 
where the Legation of Czechoslovakia asked 
a criminal, convicted by the Swiss court but 
released on bail during the period of appeal, 
to attend a party to which Swiss government 
officials were invited. The Swiss government 
immediately protested against such an action 
as an insult to it and demanded the recall of 
‘the Czech representative as a Persona non grata, 
It is hoped that the British will exercise more 
common sense than the Czechs in extending 
their invitations. 


The British move is politically dangerous 


because the aggressors in this war have not been 
defeated, and the Draft Armistice Agreement 
was negotiated on an equal footing between 
the two sides and not as between the victor} 
and the vanquished. There are no terms of}, 
surrender, no disarming of the enemy forces, J 
no destruction of enemy fortifications. In short, Vi 


there is no guaranty whatever 


against the 


recurrence of fighting after the signing of the} 
armistice. In fact there has been a generalico 
apprehension that the Chinese Communists will], 


most likely sign the armistice only to break 


soon afterwards or to shift their aggressiv 


forces elsewhere. ‘What if this turmed out to be}, 


the case after the Chinese 


ing the conclusion of armistice as the Unite 


Communists hadf, 
been admitted into the United Nations follow-} 


Kingdom would have it? Would they be per-§ 


mitted to remain in the world organization, of 


would they be expelled? If the former course 
were chosen, it would mean the tolling of 
“the knell of the United Nations. If the latter §} 
course were adopted, the situation would be 


much worse than if no admission had taken 
place at all. 


If Political Settlement Were Reached 


Free China would be among the first te 
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welcome a political settlement of the Korean 
question, if it were achieved in ‘consonance 
with the principles of the United Nations. 


Though this seems to belong to the distant - 


future,-we do not exclude the possibility of its 
Should that day: come, those 
countries which had been advocating the entry 
of the Chinese Communists into the United 
Nations would have more material to agitate 


realization. 


about. 

However, looking at other parts of Asia, — 
in Vietnam, in Laos, in Burma, — the CRiinese 
Communists are persistently pursuing a policy 
of expansion and aggression, If a settlement 
should ever be feached in Korea, it would 
mean nothing more than that they had found 
continued aggression in this area no longer 
profitable and would have to shift their com- 
bat forces to other theatres of war, As long 
as the Chinese Communists have not ceased 
their war activities in all parts of Asia, should 
they be regarded as having ceased to be an 
aggressor? 

It has been definitely established that the 
Vietminh forces which are now invading Laos 
and threatening the borders of Thailand have 
had their officers and soldiers trained by the 
Chinese Communists, and that the guns and 
munitions they are using in prosecution of 
their aggressive wars were made in the North- 
eastern Provinces and the Province of Shansi 
under the Chinese Communist regime. This is 
a clear. case of giving assistamce to aggressive 
forces, which a United Nations member should 
tefrain from doing. 

According to Article 4, Paragraph 1 of the 
United Nations Charter, ‘*Membership in the 
United Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
States which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and, in the judgment 
Hof the organization, are able and willing to 
Ttarry out these obligations.” In the first place, 
judged by their past record and their present 
behavior, the Chinese Communists are anything 
but “peace-loving.” Secondly, the primary 
obligations of a member of the United Nations 
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under the Charter are to preserve international 
‘peace and order and to refrain from engaging 
in aggression. It is as clear as day that the 
Chinese Communists do not accept these 
obligations in their relations with other states. 
Thirdly, no sensible member of the United 
Nations will, in its best judgment, believe that 
the Chinese Communists are willing to carry 
out these obligations, or, being completely 
under the Soviet control, are able to do so. It 
is therefore against every principle of the 
United Nations to admit the Chinese Commu- 


nists to its. membership, irrespective of whether - 


a political settlement’ in Korea has been 
reached. 


Veto Against Entry Through - 
Back Door 


The Soviet block. and some of the _pro- 
Chinese Communist countries, being well aware 
that, if they tried to bring the Chinese Com- 


munists into the United Nations through the 


front door, they would stand little chance of 
success, have resorted to am underhand method 
of attempting to smuggle them in through the 


back door —the Credentials Committee of the ~ 


United Nations. Article-17 of the Rules of 
Procedure of the Security Council says; 

‘Any representative om the Security 
Council. to whose credentials objection has 
been made with the Security Council, shall 
be entitled to sit with the same right as 
other representatives until the Security 
Council has decided the matter.” ; 
Taking advantage of this Article, these 

countries raised objection in the Credentials 
Committee to the full-powers of our representa~ 
tive on the Security Council, contending that 
he had no right to represent China. They also 
argued that matters relating to credentials are 
procedural ones, and that according to Article 
27 of the Charter procedural matters are not 
subject to veto. Article 27 reads, inter alia, as 
follows: 


**2, Decisions of the Security Council on 


procedural matters shall be made by an 
47 
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affirmative vote of seven members. 

**3, Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concur- 
ring vote of the permanent members 
This is the legal source from which the veto 

power of the five permanent members is deriv- 
ed. True enough, matters relating to credentials 
are of a procedural nature. But they are 
so only in so far as their form is cofcern- 
ed, such as whether they are duly signed by the 
proper authorities, if their date has not - expired, 
or if they are properly worded as’ to give the 
delegate the right to sit'and vote at the con- 
ference for which they have been issued. The 
phrase “proper authorities’ may lead the 
Credentials Committee to inquire into whether 
the person who signs the credentials is the 
Chief of State or the Foreign Minister of ‘the 
country that sends the delegate, That is the 
utmost that'-a credentials committee can go, 
To proceed any further is to trespass on the 
ground of matters of substance. 

The Republic of China is the official’ name 
appearing in the Charter’ as a member of the 
United Nations and a permanent member of 
the Security Council. For a credentials com- 
mittee to ask- whether the Republic of China 
does represent China is not only plunging itself 
into a vortex of high politics but also exceeding 
the power given it as a credentials committee. 
If the: Credentials Committee of the Security 
Council raises objection to the full-powers’ of 
our representative on the above ground, our 
representative ° will be entirely’ justified to use 
the veto to kill the objection. He has two 
freasons: to do so. First; the Credentials Com- 
mittee is ultra vires in raising objection on 
such a ground. Secondly, the question so posed 
is a highly political, non-procedural matter. 


Double Veto 


If any other representative on the Security 
Council should object to our using the veto in 
such a case and insist that the question involved 
isa matter ‘of procedure and not vetoable, then 
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the Security Council must first take a pre. @ 
liminary decision on the question of wheher of 
not the matter involved is one of procedure,| 
Provision for this preliminary decision is made} 
in the San Francisco Statement issued by the! 
delegations of four sponsoring Governments on. 
June 7, 1945. Section 1, paragraph 2 of the 
Statement lists certain matters which it ‘cone 
siders’ procedural. In the second part it states? | 
**Should a difference of opinion arise a 
decision required in the preliminary ques- 
tion as to whether or not such a matter is 
procedural must be taken by a vote of 4 
seven members of the: Security Council, 
including the concurring votes of the per- — 
manent members.” ‘ 
This is what is called the double veto. Aj) 
veto gives a permanent member of the Security| 
Council the right to veto any matter he con. 
siders to be non-procedural and a double veto # 
gives him the right to veto any decision on 
the question as to whether or not the matter § 
involved is procedural. Thus a dissenting per. | 
manent member, by using the double veto, has 
the deciding voice on such a question, notwith- § 
standing all the other votes to the contrary, | 
including those of other permanent members. 7 
In the history of the Security Council there) 
have been three occasions on which the double 
veto was cast, twice by Soviet delegates and! 
once by our representative, the latter instance} 
being in connection with the invitation to the | 
puppet regime at Peiping to send a representa: 
tive to participate in a debate in the’ Security] 
Council in September, 1950. We certainly 
would not hesitate to use it a second time,’ if} 


it is necessary. ; 


Seeking Advice From the 
International Court of Justice 
Should objection to our using the double vet of 
again be raised, we might «still, as the last 
resort, take the case to the International Court 
of Justice and seek its advisory opinion on thé 
question in controversy. Former Secretary of 
State of the United States, Mr. Dean Achesé Y Bs 
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once said that he Would use the veto to block 
the Chinese Communists shooting their way 
into the United Nations, and that if there 


should be any dispute as regards his right to: 


use the veto in such a case, he would prefer 
to submit the question to the International 


Court of Justice for interpretation. We are 


_determined to fight the case to the highest 


tribunal of the world. In doing so we aré not 
only vindicating our own right but also uphold- 
ing the dignity and prestige of the United 
Nations by refusing to bow to brute force and 
by keeping out a criminal whose hands are 
still stained with blood. 


President Eisenhower's sagacious announce- 
ment of June 2 and the timely resolution passed 
by the U. S. Senate the following day both to 
the effect that the United States would take 
the lead in opposing the admission. of -the 
Chinese Communists to the United Nations 
present a sharp contrast to the invertebrate 
attitude assumed by the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment on the same subject, and exemplify 
the worthy tradition of the American people in 
championing the cause of justice and right- 
eousness. 

We are patticularly heartened by the know- 
ledge that we shall not be alone in this fight. 


Our Ideological Struggle 
with the Communists 


By Shu-Chin Tsui 


, i he present world struggle is an ideological 


struggle. But it is not, as the Communists 

have always claimed, a struggle between Com- 
munism and Capitalism. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that there are people in the free world 
who have fallen victim to this sort of Com- 
munist’ propaganda. It is important to expose 
the fallacy of the Communists as well as to 
draw a true picture of the ideological struggle. 
The fact is that what the Communists are 
opposing and trying to destroy is not confined 
to Capitalism. From the “confessions” which 
the university professors on the Chinese main- 
land were compelled to make, it can readily 
be seen that the Communists have been finding 
fault with every school of thought which is 
not consistent with communism in the narrow 
sense of the word. Even: the Principle of 
Livelihood as advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
the Fabian Socialism as originated in Great 
Britain have been denounced by the Communists 
in spite of their progressive nature. They con- 
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sider Dr. Sun's Principle of Livelihood: only as 
an economic program favorable to the develop- 
ment of Capitalism. They condemn the leaders 
of the British Socialist movement such as H. 
G. Wells, Sidney Webb and Harold Laski as 
As a result of the 
Communists, © these 


“enemies of the people.” 
‘tbrain-washing’ by the 
Chinese intellectuals who formerly believed in 
evolutionary socialism now have to declare it, 
against their own will, to be a kind of *poi- 
sonous’ thought. 

On the other hand, what the free world is 
fighting ‘for is not Capitalism as Karl Marx 
understood it. Important changes have been 
made during the last fifty years in the economic 
system of the leading Capitalist countries. 
With ‘the introduction ofthe nationalization 


policies and the adoption of welfare’ measures 
by the Labor Government, it is not too much 
ta say that the United Kingdom has almost 
become a Socialist state. American Capitalism 
has also been transformed and most of its 
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features have been eliminated. 
transformation of 


objectionable 
(For an analysis of the 
American Capitalism, the readers are referred 
to Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big Change 
and the January 26, 1953 issue of Life.) Fur- 
thermore, while the United States is the leading 
power in the free world, she has never urged 
her economically undeveloped: allies to adopt 
Capitalism. This is diametrically opposed to the 
Soviet policy of forcing Communism upon 
other peoples. Nations of the free world know 
very well that they are not fighting Com- 
munism for the sake of Capitalism; Undoubtedly 
they have other common ideals to cherish. All 
things considered, the present world struggle 
is by no means a struggle between Capitalism 
and Communism. 

What, then, is the free world fighting for? 
We cannot take Communism as our target 
merely because it is an evil. Rather there must 
be something positively good for which we are 
willing to make sacrifices. Different proposi- 
tions may be made by different nations. But 
no one can be considered sound and forceful 
unless it appeals to mosi of the nations of the 
free world. A statement which Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
made more than once in explaining the nature 
of his Three Principles of the People proyides 
a basis for a new proposition. He said that his 
Three Principles of the People is simply the 
principle of ‘goverment of the people, by the 
people and for the people” that President Lincoln 
pronounced in his famous Gettysburg address. 
He also compared his Three Principles to the 
triple ideal of the French Revolution, namely, 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” It seems 
that on the basis of these statements, the free 
peoples of Asia, Europe and America can be 
united ideologically in their common struggle 
against Communism. : 

In 1950, the Kuomintang, in an official 
statement, made a bold claim to the effect that 
the Three Principles of the People should be 
recognized by the whole world as an ideological 
basis for the anti-Communist struggle. In the 


eyes of the Chinese people, this claim is a ~ 
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justifiable one, because the truth of the Three 
Principles has been borne out by the politi 
and economic developments of recent years, 


rhs 


First, nationalism is still a strong current polit 
ical force which even the Communists find 


‘difficult to resist.. The rise during and after 


the Second World War of new nation states ig 
the Near East, in Southeast Asia and in the 
Western Pacific, the opposition of Tito’s Yugo 
slavia to the Soviet Union, and the widespread 
dissatisfaction with the Communist rule in the 
Iror. Curtain countries all point to nationalism 


as a deep-rooted political creed of many peoplesy™ * 


Secondly, the defeat of the Axis Powers in thé 
last war, the adoption of democratic constitus 
tions by the new States and their championing 
of individual liberty are indications that des 
mocracy as understood in the free world is still 
a widely cherished political ideal. Thirdly, ‘social 
progress has become a universal objective for 
which the nations of the world, both greatm 
and small, (other than those under the Com# 
munist rule), have all been striving with vary- 
ing success. There is no nation in the free 
world which is not trying to improve the life 
of the people so that benefits of new inven: 
tions and technological improvements can be 
enjoyed by all, and at the same time to bring 
about the economic and social equality among! 
the people by pacific means. While the econome 
ically baékward countries attempt to indu 

trialize themselves without adopting the Capi 
talist system, the Capitalist powers such as theg 
United States and Great Britain have been ableg 
to modify their economic institutions in such 


a way as to eradicate most of the undesirable a 


features of Capitalim. In view of this, it cad 
be said that the nations of the free world are 
working for the same goal, i.¢., social pro 
gress. All these developments tend to show that 
Dr. Sun’s Three Principles of the People cag 
serve as an ideological basis for the world-wide 
anti-Communist struggle. j 

But I have to admit that before we ca 
expect the people in other parts of the fr “¢ 
world to take this claim of the Kuomintang 
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| its organization, 


seriously, we must make éfforts not only to 
cleanse our own thought of possible Commu- 
‘nist influence, but also to clarify some of Dr. 
Sun's teachings. This is mecessary because a 
number of us have indeed been led by the 
Communists into ideological pitfalls and be- 
cause our friends may not understand certain 


remarks in Dr. Sun’s lectures on the Three 
“Principles of the People. ' 


We did not realize that when the Commu- 
nists began to infiltrate the Kuomintang in 


® 1924, they also spread Communist propaganda 


among its members. As a result of this, some 


| of the Marxist and Leninist conceptions found 


their way into Kuomintang publications. Three 
years later, it was wise and timely for the 
Kuomintang to expel the Communists ‘from 
Unfortunately the influence 
of Communist propaganda was not rooted out 
‘at the same time. At the Seventh National 
Congress of the Kuomintang, held last fall, 
President Chiang Kai-shek, in his capacity of the 
Tsungtsai of the party, urged its members to 
take cleat distinction 
ideology and that of our enemy. This instruc: 


between our own 


'tion is extremely important, for it cannot be 


denied that some of the Marxist and Leninist 
conceptions are still held by some Kuomintang 


“members. either consciously or unconsciously. 
|The most 


example is Lenin’s 
defined it as 
“the latest phase in the development of Cap- 


conspicuous 
definition of imperialism. He 


The danger involved-in the accept- 
ance of such a definition lies in the fact 
that the United States, being the foremost 
Capitalist power, would be condemned as an 


italism.”’ 


imperialist mo matter how much aid she gives 


‘to the small nations to resist aggression and 
‘how high is her motive in so doing, while on 
the other hand, the Soviet Union, being a 


‘Communist State and enemy of Capitalism, 


Would not be found guilty of imperialism in 


4 ) Spite of her obvious design of expansion and 


OVert acts of aggression. Yet a textbook on 


Bthe Three Principles of the People which is 


| Widely 


used by middie schools in Taiwan 
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adopts a definition of imperialism similar to 
that given by Lenin. One may wonder why 
its author should neglect Dr. Sun's own view 
about imperialism. He defined it as ‘the 
policy of aggression upon other countries by 
means of political force or, in the ‘Chinese 
phrase, ‘long-range aggression’. This definition 
is much more scientific and can easily be 
understood by the people. 

In the past, the Communists have also 
exerted methodological influence upon mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang. For instance, not a 
few of them have often followed the Commu- 
nists without realizing it in the use of dicho- 
tomy. By this method, the Communists consider 
the present world struggle to be only a 
struggle between Communism and Capitalism, 
presuming that there can be no other ideology 
with a separate existence. Under the influence 
of this method, Kuomintang members often 
wonder whether the economie system based on 
the Principle of Livelihood is planned economy 
or free if such an economic 
system cannot stand alone. This confusion of 
thought should certainly be cleared up. 

Finally, to clarify some of Dr. Sun’s am- 
biguous remarks is just as important as to 
make clear our own thouglit. Among his re- 
marks which people in other parts of the free 
world may not well understand, two especially 
need clarification. One is a passage in the 
second lecture on the Principle of Democracy 
which reads as follows: 

“Now how shall the term ‘liberty’ be 
applied? H we apply it to a person, we 
shall become a heap of loose sand;-on no 
account must we give more libe?ty to the 
individual; let us secure liberty instead for 
the nation. The individual should not have 
too much liberty, but the nation should have 
complete liberty.” 

Hete Dr. Sun does not mean to consider 
petsonal liberty and national liberty as in- 
consistent with or opposite to each other. In 
view of the fact that when Dr. Sun made 


economy, as 


this remark, China had not yet been unified 
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and was still striving for the abolition of 
unequal treaties and for the recovery of lost 
sovereign rights, it seemed very sensible for 
him .to think that it would be a folly to stress 
too much the importance of personal liberty. 
What was really in his mind is that only when 
China became unified and regained her com- 
plete sovereign could the personal 
liberty of the people be guaranteed. 

Another remark which needs clarification is 
this: **The Principle of Livelihood is socialism, 
it is communism, it is Utopianism.” One may 
reasonably ask, if the Principle of Livelihood 
is communism, what is the Kuomintang fight- 
The truth is that Dr. 


identify his 


status, 


ing communism for? 
Sun. did not 
principle with Marxian Communism. As a 


intend to own 
matter of fact, at the very moment that he 
made this statement, he had rejected almost 
all the important dogmas of Marxism. Besides, 
he had never made a statement of this kind 
before the admission of the Chinese Commu- 
nists into Kuomintang in 1924. Evidently, he 
made it only as an attempt to patch up the 
quarrel that had been going on for some 
time between the admitted Communists and 
the Kuomintang members who did not like 
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them. Keeping this background in mind, the 
readers of Dr. Sun’s lectures on the Three” 
Principles of the People should not take this) 
statement merely in its literal sense. Rather | 
they should grasp the spirit of the Principle | 
of Livelihood which aims not at the abolition” 
or communication of private property, but at’ 








the constant improvement of the livelihood of 
the people. Under this principle, the property-” 
less class would be enabled to enrich themselves | 
so that they could better their living. In other) 
words, they would be made free from want, | 
But in the meantime, economic equality would’ 
also be maintained among the people. In fact, 
‘freedom from want’ and ‘‘economic equality” 
are the twin objectives of the Principle o 
Livelihood. ; 

In conclusion, if we agree that the people 
of the free world must present a united fron 
in our ideological struggle against the Commu. 
nists, we must understand each other and try, 
to find out the moral, sdcial, economic and 
political ideas of a fundamental nature which 
we can hold in common. Let us do this now! 
and with open-mindedness. And in the end, 





















we shall succeed. . 


in the U. S. 


By Edward King-tung Chen 


n accordance with the provisions of the 
Ric the United States government 
takes a national census every ten years for the 
purpose of ascertaining the size of the popula- 
tion and also to use the: statistics as a basis 
for the reapportionment of the representation 
of each state in the House of Representatives 


of the U. S. Congress. 
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Be re 
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The first census was taken in 1780. Th 
latest census, the seventeenth, was taken in 
1950. Statistics have been in the process of 
compilation since 1950 but complete statisti¢ 
may not be available until 1954. However 
preliminary’ statistics have been released by tht 
Bureau of Census from time to time. 

In studying these preliminary statistics, 
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writer, who has made a study on the Chinese 
population in the United States for some time, 
has found some interesting trends. 


Total Number of Chinese 
in the United States 


The statistics shows that in 1950 there were 
117,629 Chinese residing in the United States. 
77,008 were males and 40,621 were females. 
The ratio between the two sexes was 189.6 
males to each 100 females. 

This total of 117,629 represents a new high 
in the number of Chinese in the United States. 
During the past century, the smallest number 
was recorded in 1860 and the. highest in 1950. 
The figures for the past 100 years are as fol- 


lows: 
Year Total Male Female : 
1850 none none none 
1860 34,933 33,9 1,784 
1870 63,199 58 ,633 4,566 
1880 105,465 100 , 686 4,779 
1890 107,488 103,620 3,868 
1900 89,863 85,341 4,522 
1910 71,531 66,856 4,675 
1920 61,639 53,891 7,748 
1930 74,954 59,802 15,152 
1940 77,504 57,489 20,115 
1950 117,629 77,008 40 ,621 


In studying these figures, it may be noted 
that. from 1860 onward, there was a gradual 
trend upward until 1890, when the total of 
107,488 was reached. Then, there was a gradual 
decline, which was brought about, doubtlessly, 
This decline 
continued until 1930, when there was another 


by the Chinese Exclusion Acts. 


upsurge and the trend is still continuing. 
However, there is a development which merits 
some study. From 1930 to 1940, the Chinese 
population in the United States increased by 
only 2550. In that decade, the number of 
males decreased by 2,413, while the number of 
femalies increased by 4,963. But from 1940 to 
1950, the Chinese population in. the United 
States increased by 40,125. In that decade, the 
number of males increased by 19,619, while 
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the number of females increased by 20,506. It. 
is certainly _ worthwhile to inquire into - the 
reasons for the sudden increase in the Chinese 
population during the past ten years. 

It is the opinion of this writer that sneaail 
factors may have accounted for this sudden 
increase.* 

First, since the end of World War Ii, 
many of the Chinese residents in the United 


' States have brought their wives and children 


to the United States. Recently, the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization: Ser- 
vices released some statistics showing the num- 
ber of aliens that entered into the United 


States during the fiscal year of 1952. Accord- - 


ing to the statistics, 1,421 Chinese entered 
the United States from July 1, 1951 to June, 
30, 1952. This total included 301 quota 
immigrants, 5 alien husbands of American 
citizens, 959 alien wives of American citizens, 
77 unmarried children of American: citizens, 
27 wives and children of quota. immigrants, 
47 professors, wives and children,- 1 woman 
who had lost her American citizenship by 
marrying an alien, and 1 other. Using the 
figures for the 1952 fiscal. year as a basis, 
it may be estimated that from. seven’ to eight 
thousand Chinese entered the United States 
between the years of 1946 and 1950. It: is 
quite possible that this will account for the 
doubling of the number of Chinese females 
during the last decade. 

. Second, it is a known fact that in mane of 
the census enumeration previous to 1950, a 
sizeable number of Chinese residing in the 
United States, such as Chinese seamen, students, 
temporary visitors, and others have purposely 
evaded the census enumerator. Obviously, they 
were not included in the statistics. The number 


- of these Chinese have been estimated to be 


several thousands. However, in 1940, the U. S. 
Immigration Act was amended by the U. S. 
Congress to include a provision which made it 
possible for aliens who were residing illegally 
in the United States to acquire. legal. status. 
According to the amended act, those aliens who 
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entered the United States illegally or overstayed 
their period for temporary residence, may apply 
to the Attorney General for suspenion of de- 
portation. The U. S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service will then investigate the claims. 
If it has been ascertained that the alien has 
lived in the United States for over seven years, 
that he has been an individual of good moral 
character, and has not committed any crime, 
the Attorney General will request that Congress 
approve the and 
accord the alien legal status for permanent 
residence. It is probable that in the years that 
this act has been in effect, several thousand 
Chinese have acquired legal status for per- 
manent residence. These individuals with legal 
status no longer need to fear the census, 
therefore, they do not evade the enumerator, 
and they are included in the statistics, 

Third, since 1943, the American immigra- 
tion law has provided for a quota of 105 im- 
migrants a years to enter the United States. 
The number is so small, however, that it 
could not greatly affect the size of the Chinese 


suspension of deportation 





the United States. 


from China entered 


that entered the United States during those 7 
four fiscal years. The combined total of the © 


two sets of figure is only 1,615. 


Fourth, the Chinese residents in the United — 
The © 
the 4 
United States is five persons, but there have 4 
been frequent reports in the Chinese news- _ 
papers of Chinese families with tén or more © 


States believé in having big families. 


average size of a Chinese family in 


children. 

- The above are but the personal observation 
of this writer. 
not 
that will be available in the future. 


The Chinese Population in the 
Various States of the United States 


(The original statistics of the U. S. Census q 5 
Bureau list the states by region and then by © 
alphabetical order under each region. For the 4 
sake of clarity, the figures are rearranged so 4 


1950, and 1951, a total of 1,384 immigrants 4 e 
In 
addition, there were 231 immigrants of the 
Chinese race from: other areas of the world — 


Whether they are accurate or © 
will depend on the additional statistics 9% 
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population. According to statistics released by 3 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization that states with larger Chinese population 9 
Service, during the fiscal years of 1948, 1949, appear first.) q 
= | 

1. California 58,325 ~ 18. Wisconsin 590 35. Idaho 244 
2. New York 20,171 19, Virginia 565 36. Tennessee 230 § 
3. Illinois 4,207 20. Louisiana 526 37. Montana 209 # 
4. Massachusetts 3,627 21. Missouri 519 °38. Nebraska. 202 FI 
5. Washington 3,408 22. Georgia 511 39. Alabama 287 | sy 
6. Texas 2,435 23. Indiana 496 40. New Mexico. 166 § | 
7. Pennsylvania 2,258 24. Colorado 458 41. Wyoming 106 # 2 
8. Oregon 2,102 25. Connecticut 450 42. South Carolina 101 C2 
9. Arizona 1,951 26. Florida 429 43. West Virginia 99 § 2 
10. District of Columbia 1,825 27. Rhode Island 403 44, New Hampsphire 93 2 
11. New Jersey 1,818 28, Oklahoma 397 45. Delaware 85 m2 
12. Michigan 1,619 29. North Carolina 345 46. North Dakota 82 § 2 
13. Ohio 1,542 30. Kentucky 335 47. Maine 77 «2 
14. Mississippi 1,011 31. Utah 335 48. South Dakota 44 q m 2 
15. Maryland 795 32. Kansas 315 49. Vermont 34 § 2 
16. Minnesota 720 33. Iowa 310 2 
17. Arkansas 592 34. Nevada 285 3 
> 
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A number of interesting facts may be seen 
from the figures above. 
First, Chinese residents are found in every 


. state of the United States as well as the Dis- 


This condition, however, 
is not of recent origin, but has been in exist- 


trict of Columbia. 


found in every state was 1890. 

Second, the number of Chinese in the entire 
United States is 117,629, but the number of 
Chinese found in the state of California alone 





is 58,325. Therefore, it may be: said, that over 
half of the Chinese residents of the erie 
States live in California. 


Third, the Chinese Consolidated Benevolence 


Association of New York has estimated in the 
past that the number of Chinese living in 
New York and nearby states is about 30,000. 
According to the census figures, the total for 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania is 
almost 25,000, therefore, the estimate of the 
Chinese Association is not far from the actual 
figure. * 


Chinese Population in Cities of the United States of 
Over 100,000 Population 


1. San Francisco, California 24,813 

2. New York, New York 18,327 

3. Los Angeles, California 8,067 

4. Oakland, California 5,531 

5. Chicago, Hlinois 3,334 

6. Sacramento, California 2,885 

7. Seattle, Washington 2,650 

8. Washington, D. C. 1,825 

9. Stockton, California 1,825 
10. Boston, Massachusetts ; 1,555 
11. Portland, Oregon 1,467 
12° Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1,242 
13. Fresno, California 905 
14. San Diego, California — 701 
15. Detroit, Michigan 654 
‘16. San Antonio, Texas. 635 
17. Houston, Texas 597 
18. Baltimore, Maryland 511 
19. Bakersfield, California 508 
20. Phoenix, Arizona 448 
21. San Mateo, California 439. 
22, Tucson, Arizona 436 
23. Cleveland, Ohio 421 
24. Minneapolis, Minnesota 367 
25. Newark, New Jersey 339 
26. Salinas, California 338 
27. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 332 
28. New Orleans, Louisiana 300 
29, Providence, Rhode Island 299 
30. St, Louis, Missouri 285 
31. Alameda, California 267 


32. Watsonville, California . 263 
33. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 251 
34. Denver, Colorado 242 
35. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 234 
36. El Paso, Texas 232 
37. Augusta, Georgia ‘ie 
38. San Jose, California 192 
39. Cincinnati, Ohio 188 
40. Norfolk, Virginia 186 
41. Ann Arbor, Michigan 184 
42. Cambridge, Massachusetts 182 
43. Greenville, Mississippi ~ 174 
44, Salt Lake City, Utah — 173 
45. Richmond, California 169 
46. Dallas, Texas 167 
47. Palo Alto, California 167 
48. Hanford, California 159 
49. El Centro, California 147 
50. Columbus, Ohio 146 
51. Vallejo, California 145 
52. Toledo, Ohio 144 
53. Pasadena, California 142 
54. Jersey City, New Jersey 140 
55. Long Beach, California 138 
56. Santa Barbara, California 137 
57. St. Paul, Minnesota : _ 130 
58. New Haven, Connecticut 125 
59.. Madison, Wisconsin 125 
60. Monterey, California 125 
61. Menlo Park, California. 122 
62. Miami, Florida 118 
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63. Buffalo, New York 116 
64. Spokane, Washington 113 
65. Fall River, Massachusetts 109 
66. Tacoma, Washington 109 


67. Rochester, New York 107 
68. Omaha, Nebraska 106 
69. El Cerrito, California 103 
70. Visalia, California 102 


(cities of over 100,000 population but with less than 100 Chinese residents are omitted.) 


A number of interesting observations may 
be made from the statistics above. 

First, San Francisco, California has always 
been known among the Chinese residents of 
the United States as the number one city. The 
Statistics above show that San Francisco has 
more Chinese than any other city in the United 
States. The claim to the number one city is 
indisputable. 

Second, the Chinese 
Francisco have frequently mentioned that the 
Chinese population of San Francisco is about 
17,000. It-can be seen that the census figures 
show that San Francisco has 24,813. The 
Chinese newspapers have underestimated the 


newspapars in San 


figures by over 7,000. 

Third, according to the census figures in 
1905, there were 109,434 Chinese living in 
urban areas throughout the United States, 
with 5,844 living in non-farming rural areas, 
and 2,351 living in rural farm areas. The 
statistics above show that in the first ten cities 
(San Francisco to Boston there are 70,757 
residents, while there are 7,668. in the next 
ten (from Portland to Phoenix). In other words 
there are 78,425 Chinese residents living in 20 
80% of the Chinese popu- 
lation are concentrated in the 20 cities. 


cities, hence, over 


Fourth, by regions, the cities with the largest 
and the second largest Chinese population are 
as follows: 

The western part of the U. S. A. 

San Francisco, California 24,813 
Los Angeles, California 8,067 
The eastern part of the U. S. A. 


New York, New York 18,327 


Washington, D. C. 1,825 | 
The central part of the U. S. A, ‘ 
Chicago, Illinois 3,334 ; 
Detroit, Michigan 654 | 
The northern part of the U. S. A. | 
Seattle, Washington 2,650 § 
Portland, Oregon 1,467 © 
The southern part of the U. S. A. q 
San Antonio, Texas 635 | 
Houston, Texas 597 — 
For comparison purposes, the U. S. Census — 
Bureau's statistics show the Chinese popula- 
tion according to regions as follows: 4 
The Western region 67,584 
The North Central region 10,646 
The Northeast region 28,931 
The Southern region 10.468 
It may be ascertained from the statistics | 
that the trend of the Chinese population in 4 
the United States is definitely upward. Despite ’ 
the fact that the McCarran Act of 1952 has © 
not changed the quota of 105 a year for Chi-~ 
nese immigrants, the number of Chinese enter- | 
ing the United States still continues to’be on | 
the increase. This is possible because the new | 
immigration law permits certain Chinese to | 
enter the United States outside the quota. 
Chinese newspapers in San Francisco report ~ 
that there are still several thousand dependents | 
of Chinese residents in the United States © 
awaiting travelling papers to come to the Unit- 4 
ed States. Some of them have been waiting ‘ 
in Hongkong for three or four years. The in- ; 
dications are that the upward trend in the | 
Chinese population will continue and that 1960 © 
will definitely show another new record. 3 
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ei-lan could hardly see the face of her son 
Pa she. smiled. It was getting dark 
again. She could not remember how many 
times this darkness had descended in her room 
during the last few days. Outside the sun 
might be shining. They should be doing their 
first ploughing in the fields now. But she had 
no desire to get out of this dizzy darkness 
which seemed to have become a part of her. 
When she first found the darkness descending, 
she was reluctant to meet it. She had learned to 
like it; somehow, she seemed to be able to 
understand everything more clearly when she 
could not see them any more. 

‘*Mei-mei is studying in America,” her son 
had just told her. She smiled. Mei-mei was the 
elder of the two surviving daughters of her 
rebellious daughter-in-law. Most people agreed 
that Mei-mei was more like her mother than 
her sister was. But that was not the reason 
that made Pei-lan prejudiced against her. Mei- 
mei was not introduced to Pei-lan properly. 

Pei-lan could still remember the first meeting 
between her grandchild and herself. Pei-lan 
was living in Shanghai with her son while her 
daughter-in-law, after a violent quarrel with 
her, returned to live with her relatives in 
Peiping. That was during the first communist 
disturbance. She remembered how unhappy she 
was to be away from her native town in the 
Yangtze Valley. It was hard for her to be 
confined. to the four walls of a brick building, 
when she had been used to walking through 
halls and. gardens, commanding everyone as 
she walked.. She felt that she was getting old 
and feeble during those years more than at 
this very moment. The people in the village 
envied her, for her son was in a position to 
help-her to escape the molesting communists. 
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A Reconciliation (A Sketch) 


By C. ]. Yolanda 


But the world she found in Shanghai, with the 
gaudy foreign fashions, and the heated discus. 
sions on revolution, was too strange and bewil- 
dering for her to comprehend. 
She had lived through the revolution. Her 
husband convinced her that it was right for 
the people to get rid of the Manchu’ emperor, 
though she still wondered whether or not the 
Manchu rulers were the cause of all evils. It 
seemed to her more likely that man’s ignorance 
of the consequences of his action was the cause 
of all evils. Mei-mei’s brother had died not of 
typhus but.of the good-will of his wet-nurse, 
who had fed him too much after the illness. 
What the communists were trying to do to her 
villages was something that puzzled her even 


more. They wanted to take the land away from . 


her and give it to the tenants. The tenants 
were her own relatives; they were of one 
family. Pei-tzu-li was the village of that family. 
The communists wanted to give the land to 
the nephews and cousins of her husband, while 
the land never belonged to any other persons. 
It was true that her husband had never worked 
on the farm since he started business in the 
nearby city; it was also true that they collected 
tice from the cousins and nephews. But it was 
a moment of pride and joy when they camie 
with the rice to the city. It was a moment 


when they could show the world the harvest 


of their work. Man lived to work, according 
to Pei-lan. It seemed to her awfully. foolish of 
the communists to have this  hair-splitting 
argument on the point of working for oneself. 
Man worked for himself anyway. whether he 
worked as a master or a tenant. Besides, who 
was not a tenant in this world? It was on one 
of those days when her mind was besieged by 
these questions that she heard her daughter-in- 
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law had just had another baby in Peiping. She 
had wished to have another grandson to take 
the place of the one who had just died. No- 
body dared to tell her the truth. She had to 
discover it herself by a trip to Peiping. That 
was her first meeting with Mei-mei. 

Naturally Mei-mei was a disappointment to 
her grandmother. Pei-lan remembered seeing 
her in the cradle, a thing so tiny and frail that 
she felt ashamed to be its grandmother. That 
was only the beginning. She soon went home 
when the communists had given up hope of 
taking her villages. Those could be years of 
peace and prosperity, and peace descended 
only when without anxiety for. tomorrows 
man worked for his bread. She was happy 
when she supervised the workets at home and 
in the stores, or when she helped her husband 
planning for his business. She loved to watch 
the blacksmiths foreging the iron in the fire, 
and to feed the workmen after their day's 
labour. They made her feel that human beings 
were so able and strong, and that nothing could 
really fade away, no matter how they changed. 
Only the letters from her son would bring in 
news from the world which she wished could 
be kept away from her realm of activity. She 
would. be reminded of the fact that the com- 
munists were still a menace to other families 
in the northern part of the country. But the 
most annoying part was ths: account of Mei-mei. 
She was always sick in some hospital. How 
could her grand-daughter be so susceptible to 
illness was something she could not understand 
or sympathize with. She wanted her grand- 
daughter to grow up like her, a woman who 
could help men to work. If Mei-mei insisted on 
getting sick at the slightest excuseé, how could 
she ever grow up to be a strong woman? 

She had met Mei-mei thrice after the first 
‘meeting. These meetings happened during dif- 
ferent periods of wars. Their second meeting 
was in Nanking on the eve of the Shanghai 
incident. Mei-mei arrived from Peiping with a 
big basket full of celery cabbages. Pei-lan was 
rather proud of Mei-mei, when she remembered 
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how many miles the child had travelled alone. 4 : 


She could even see beauty in the pensive pale © 
face and the expressionless eyes of the little | 


girl. The war in Shanghai made the original © Be 


plan of sending Mei-mei to school in that city 7 
impossible. Instead they all returned to Peiping. 
In Peiping, Pei-lan was even more unhappy 7 
than she was in Shanghai. The palaces and , 


walls seemed to command the movement of the @ 


city at all hours. On the other hand there was ~ 


a tranquility in Peiping that forbade her to @ 
talk. The city was so dispassionate as to what § 


was happening outside of it as if it were saying — 
that if it had emerged from the boots of the 
Tartar horsemen seven hundred years ago to ~ 


become what it was today, it could have no : a 
fear for tomorrow. She felt that the city was 
prouder than herself. What was worse, Mei-mei 9 
seemed to be more a child of that city than § 


either of herself or of her son and daughter-in- © 


law. She was demure and silent. If she was 


not reading in the dim dusty den of her grand- 
uncle, she was flying a kite on the city wall. 
The worst thing was that Mei-mei never worked, 
Anything she enjoyed doing had to bé play. 


The next meeting was again in Shanghai, = 


when the whole family moved down after the 


various minor incidents in the northern country, § 


Thé minute Mei-mei artived, Pei-lan could 
detect the homesickness of the child. She was 
reluctantly obedient to her grandmother's com- 
mand. Soon Mei-mei became a diligent student. 
in school, but Pei-lan knew that she only 
became absorbed in her books to escape from 
the drudgery of work around her. School was 
not work, in the sense that Pei-lan wanted her 
to find. ; 

The last meeting was in this same house, 
where she now lay waiting for the darkness to 
separate her completely from this noisy world 
in which she had dwelt for so many years. It 
was again during a war; it was at the: begin- 
ning of the Sino-Japanese war. This time Mei- 
mei was different. She arrived after the long 
voyage and seemed to know what she wanted 
to do. Pei-lan helplessly wished that Mei-mei 
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would begin to like work, to love action for 
the sake of action. When Mei-mei left eight 
months later with her younger sister on their 
pilgrimage for an education that would enable 
them to save their country, through science, 
she comforted herself with the thought that 
Mei-mei had finally grown to be her ‘grand- 
daughter. She soon woke up from her delusion. 
Mei-mei would send her birthday cards, a new 
year’s message; but she seemed to be more and 
more obscure. Once she wrote to Pei-lan that 
she would like to sail in the universe like an 
anchorless ship. To Pei-lan, that image seemed 
to express the worst kind of irresponsibility. 
It was after she had had the first stroke that 
Pei-lan bagan to tomprehend Mei-mei a little 
better. Pei-lan recovered from the stroke with 


no more interest in work. She was not para- 


lyzed, but she had experienced a moment. of 


detachment, in which her whole physical being 


seemed to be cut off from all the actions of 
the world. It seemed to her that all the doors 
in her. mind were. opened at once. She was 
able to gaze at herself for a moment. All her 
theories, beliefs, likes, dislikes, and all that 


she had learned about work, play, war, and 
peace were in front of her, but they vanished 
away as rapidly as a mirage, She discovered 
that she really possessed nothing. At that 
moment she saw that the freedom of sailing 
in an infinite universe might not be any more 
irresponsible than a concrete theory of plough- 
ing. Finding herself completely alone in the 
world of action, she knew that she only existed 
in what she. could remember. 

When she ‘asked her son what everyone of 
the family was doing today, she only wanted 
to wish them good luck in what they were 
doing. She felt timid when she thought of 
Mei-mei, who, resembling Pei-lan least in many 
ways, was the onc nearest to her thought dur- 
ing the last days of darkness. America was 
very far away from her chamber. It seemed 
superflugus to wish her good luck. By now 
she understood why Mei-mei never was the 
grandchild she wanted to possess, and. never 
would be. At the same time she knew she 
would always be a part of Mei-mei, just as 
Pei-lan's own memories made herself exist. . 
She smiled in the all annihilating darkness. 


Summum Bonum 
Two poor scholars were chatting together about their ambitions. 
One said, “In my whole lifetime, what I have’ needed most are 
only two things, good meals and sufficient sleep. When I shall 
have my day, I will take a sound sleep after a square meal and 


take a square meal after a sound sleep.” 
I'll simply eat and eat. How can I 


‘“‘Well, my idea is different. 


The other one said, 


have time for sleep?” Since I came to Lu Shan (ff J,) I have 
heard of the Taoist priest Ma who so well understood the fine 
pleasure of sleep; but after all he is not to be compared with 
these two poor scholars who concentrated on the supreme pleasure 


of taking meals: 
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News trom the Mainland 


Reds Rewrite China's History 


iss Yin Hua-yu responded so well to 
MH the brain-washing she received from the 
Chinese Communists that they assigned her the 
job of a teacher in the Li San Middle School 
at Shihpu, Chekiang Province. She set out for 
Shihpu on September 5, 1952, in a motorized 
junk. That night, seaborne Nationalist guer- 
rillas captured the junk with all its passengers 
and crew and took them to their base in the 
Ta Chen Islands between Shanghai and Taiwan. 
On June 11, 1953, Miss Yin was flown to 
Taipei. 

A round-faced girl of 21 with bobbed hair, 
she wore a plain white blouse, a checked skirt, 
bobby socks‘and a brown pair of lowheeled 
shoes. During the years that her homeland 
had been under Communist occupation, Miss 
Yin attended numerous meetings. These were 
some of the things she had learned: 

1. The Sovizt Union leads the world *‘in 
scientific achievements, particularly in 
the field of electrical engineering.” 

The world is divided into two camps: 
one, the: *‘peace-loving countries led by 
the Soviet . which 
ultimately prevail over the other, the 


Union,” would 
“‘aggressive, capitalistic nations led by 
the United States.” 

Soviet peasants and workers have ‘‘a 
very high standard of living and a full, 
abundant, happy life.” 

As part of her brain-washing, Miss Yin had 
to indulge in self-criticism. What fault did 
she find with herself? She admitted that 
sometimes she thought of the welfare of her 
family. That, she said, affected her work and, 
therefore, conflicted with the interests of the 
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state. She promised to correct that fault. 

Miss Yin said her father was a merchant, | 
her mother a simple housewife. She had two 3 
sisters and a brother. Among the things Miss — 
Yin was taught was that Confucius, the great | 


sage whose ethical concepts have been treasured 9 


by the Chinese people for 2,500 years, was a 3 
feudalistic reactionary. The Communists, she i 
said, were completely rewriting the history of 4 
China. The rise and fall of dynasties was now 7 
being ascribed to rebellions by oppressed © 
peasants. « 
At her interview at the Taipei branch of the | 
Chinese National Anti-Communist Salvation | 
Youth Corps, she was chetrful and looked ’ 
well-fed. Her future is now naturally identified 4 
with the struggle against Commuhism.—(AP) @ 


Famine Plagues Mainland 


Jack James, United Press correspondent, © 
recently reported from Hongkong that ‘*Wide- @ 
spread famine conditions in at least 12 provinces i 
of China have reached such proportions as to ‘ 
seriously disturb Peiping officials. Recent © 
official Communist newspapers from the main- 
land contain directives for famine relief and ; 
also indicate there was considerable fear that — 
the 1953 crop will be short in some areas. A d 
Peiping People’s Daily editorial on May 17 said, 7 
‘In the country there are many areas with bad 4 


crops last year, leading to serious famine in 


spring, thus affecting spring production.” In | 


the same paper appearing the previous day, the 4 & 


full text of a directive signed by Chou En-lai @ 
was published. Chou En-lai said that spring | 
crops which should have been harvested were @ 
also badly affected by ‘natural calamities.” 
"Chou said, ‘Since last winter, the principal § 
wheat-growing provinces of Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
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Honan, Shantung and Shansi, have been hit by 
cold, late frost, insects, pests or hailstorms. 


‘Wheat production dropped and certain early 


spring crops such as broad beans and peas 
suffered damage in a number of areas. In 
some areas in the north; the spring drought is 
not yet over, making it difficult for timely 
sowing of autumn crops. In some areas south 
of the Yangtze, incessant rain has led to rotting 
of young plants.’ 

‘Other dispatches from the mainland tell of 
diversion of food destined for military use to 
famine-stricken areas in the south especially 
in flooded areas. Information reaching some 
independent quarters here indicates that the 
North River area in Kwangtung and the West 
River area in Kwangtung and Kwangsi are 
experiencing one of the worst food shortages 
of this generation. Floods have been heavy and 
in many cases have destroyed government 
granaties which might ‘have been used to bring 
relief. Floods have, at the same time, washed 
away newly-planted rice seedlings, destroying 
a large percentage of the year's first rice crop.” 

The Agence France-Presse Hongkong corre- 
“The serious plight of the 
of north 


spondent reported: 
four famine -devastated provinces 
Kiangsu, Shantung, Anhwei and Honan have 
been relieved by grants of relief grain from all 
corners of China under directives of the govern- 
ment authorities, according to the Peiping 
radio, The radio revealed that huge amounts 
of cereals were pouring in to alleviate the 
distress. in the four provinces. According to 
official Communist reports just received in 
Hongkong, there are more than .4,000,000, 
famine-stricken peasants in the southwest prov- 
inces of Szechuan, Sikang and Yunnan. In 
addition, the official Peiping People’s Daily 
revealed that bad weather conditions have 
caused a serious famine situation in Honan, 
Anhwei and Kiangsu.” 

The same correspondent said one day earlier, 
“Northern Kwangtung Province is suffering 
from the worst famine in 400 years, according 
to a report in the May 29 issue of the Sin Tao 
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Jih Pao. The report said at least 50 per cent 
of the population in each village affected were 


. without food ........ Authoritative “quarters in 


Kwangtung, said the paper, admitted famine 
was man-made in that all available foodstuffs 
had been commandeered by Communist officials 
for export to outside areas to secure ceatige 


exchange.” —(China News) 


Educational Policy 


A Reuter dispatch said that Soviet curricula 
introduced into universitiés on the Chinese 
mainland have produced difficulties which 
neither the professors nor the students have 
been able to overcome. The students feel they 
are studying too many courses at the same 
time, spending too much time at lectures and 
having too little time to digest what thay have 
learned. The professors are too busy translat- 
ing or compiling lecture notes’ based on Soviet 
textbooks and complain‘ of having to speed up 
the pace of lectures to conform with the Soviet 
—(China News) 


Red ‘Forces: in- Tibet 


Chinese Communist expeditionary forces in 
Tibet appear to have settled down in the 
mountainous country as troops sent there from 
the interior of China are now engaged in large- 
scale cultivation of new farmland to provide 
food for themselves. 

Recent © official Communist reports from 
Lhasa said that approximately 30,000 mou 
(Chinese measure of land equivalent to about 
one-third of an acre) of uncultivated soil in 
Tibet have been developed . into farmland by 
the expeditionary forces.. ° 

Farming activities of .the Communist expedi- 
tionary ‘troops were repeatedly revealed jn 
official Peiping reports indicating that the Red 
occupation policy in Tibet is a long-term-and 
self-sufficient one. 

Chinese commentators in Hongkong pointed 
out that the policy had been. repeatedly 
employed by ancient Chinese in history to 
perpetuate occupation of remote areas where 


curricula. 
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transportation was extremely difficult. 

Two military highways, one leading from 
China to Lhasa through Chamdo in western 
Tibet, the other from Tsinghai Province to the 
Tibetan capital, were officially reported to be 
under construction by a-large number’ of 
Chinese laborers, although it seems they are 
still far from completion. 

— (Hongkong Standard) 


UK Trade Group Visits Peiping 


A British group for the promotion of East- 
West trade disclosed-on June 11 that more than 
20 British. industrialists and businessmen had 
left for Peiping to discuss prospects of boosting 
trade with the Chinese Reds. 

A spokesman for the Board of Trade said 
the British Government know of the departure 
of the team which included representatives of 
some of Britain’s best-known engineering firms, 
machine tool makers, electrical equipment 
manufacturers and an automobile factory. 

The British team’s imminent talks in Peiping 
follow on the heels of a $56,000,000 trade pact 
between the Chinese Reds and France. 

In the view ot the British officials, these are 
the first shots in an international battle for the 
market on the Chinese mainland. The British 
predicted that the United States would join 
this battle eventually. The Board of Trade 
recently reported that more than 40 American 
businessmen representing the Detroit Board of 
Commerce had called at Hongkong. Their 
purpose, according to the British, was to study 
conditions for investing capital and doing more 
business with Far Eastern countries. 

The British trade group, known as the British 
Council for the Promotion of International 
Trade, is headed by Lord Boyd-Orr, who once 
headed the United Nations sponsored Food and 
Agricultural Organization. Lord Beyd-Orr led 
an unofficial British delegation to the Com- 
munist-sponsored Moscow economic conference 
in 1952. 

The privately-sponsored Council estimated in 
a recent survey that Anglo-Chinese Communist 
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. political restrictions,” 


trade could easily reach between 70,000,900 and: 
100,000,000 pounds annually ‘but for present 
—(AP) 


Student Flees Mainland — 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain, a person ‘would’ 
have to suffer all sorts of maltreatment, mental 
and physical, and could be sent to prison for’ 
one simple reason, that is, not recognizing 
Mao Tse-tung as the ‘God of the Communi 


. and ruler of the world.” 


This was told the Hongkong Standard by 
young Chinese student who had recently fled 
the mainland to find refuge in Macao. The’ 
student, Wong Hak-cheong, further unfolded’ 
the shocking treatment he had received from” 
the Reds while studying law in the University. 
of Chungking. 3 

Arriving in Macao on June 7, the studentl ; 
told the press in an interview that “reporters | 
present can use my name, as I have no more” 
fear of the Chinese Communists.” 

The following is the story told by Wong in 
his own words: 4 

“I studied law in the University of Chungking. ; 
In my third year, the professor found out that | 
I could never be a good lawyer according to” 
their ideals, that is, a lawyer with Communist | 
convictions. ' 

“You must understand that on the ‘Chinesel 
mainland today, he who is not a Communist i is 
considered an anti-Communist. 

“I was not a Communist, and I was not an 
anti-Communist. I studied hard trying to. 
become a lawyer. 3 

‘I took no interest in politics. 
preferred not to discuss politics. 

“During my years in the university, the | 
students and professors often staged demonstra- | 
tions when they would shout slogans that Mao ; 
and Stalin were the rulers of the world and” 
that the’ Americans were imperialists trying to 9 
conquer Korea. . |. 

“I did not take part in the demonstrations, § 
and that cost me my university degree. 2 

**Soon after the professors discovered that r 


I always” | : 
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® Communists have 


was not interested in politics, they considered 
me a man of ‘low mentality’ and a ‘dangerous 
character.’ 

*sBecause of that, I was tried in a court in 
the university on seven occasions with a fellow 
student sitting as the judge. I was found 
guilty, guilty because I did not understand their 
ideas. In June, 1951, I was sent to’ gaol and 
was put in solitary for more than 40 days. 

‘“‘After having served that period, they came 
to ask me if I had changed my mind. I replied 
that I did not understand what they meant. So 
During that 
time, I was forced to work as a carpenter. 


“It was then that I realized that, in order 


I had to serve six months more. 


to be free from prison, I had to pretend to 
believe in their doctrine. I did pretend. 
‘Later, I asked for permission to continue 
my studies in Peiping. They sent me there in 
the belief that I had become a good Communist. 
‘‘What they did not know was that I was 
taking a step forward toward my plan of 
running away from the Bamboo Curtain. 
‘‘From Peiping, they sent me to Nanking and 
then Canton. I pretended to be a good Com- 
munist. I told them that Mao and Stalin were 
greater than they had been represented to be. 
‘“‘Then came the heaven-sent opportunity. I 
border and arrived in the New 
Territories, Hongkong. As I had no entry 
permit to Hongkong, I was forced to leave 
My final destination is 


crossed the 


Taiwan.” 

In conclusion, he urged the press to publish 
the story because many overseas Chinese were 
anxious to return to their homeland to continue 
their studies with no knowledge of the actual 


conditions there. —(Hongkong Standard) 


Reds Prepare for More «War 


Despite the air of optimism over the outcome 
of the Panmunjom armistice talks, the Chinese 
nevertheless continued to 


accelerate the pace of their 
military support to Korea. Communist officials, 


in their reports to their superiors, have not let 
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movement for: 


up on the all-important “Anti-America Aid 
Korea” theme. 

Towards the end of April, the Communist 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Hsu Hsuch-han, 
pointed out that the primary purposes of the 
program for the development of foreign trade 
are: first, to sustain the ‘*Anti-America Aid 
Korea” movement and, secondly, to. strengthen 
national defenses. 

On April 26, the Tientsin Ta Kung Pao 
reported that Shanghai's 200-odd rubber factories 
were going full blast to complete orders for 
rubber articles for summer use, while a number 
of privately-operated rubber and textile factories 
are fulfilling deliveries of substantial quantities 
of rubber shoes and coats and mosquito nets. 
All these orders were placed on behalf of the 
*‘Chinese Volunteer Units,"’ which, according 
to the paper, “assume the “most honorable 
responsibilities in the political and military 


sense.” —(Democratic Review) 


"Judicial Refonn” 


The Chinese Communists’ ‘‘judicial reform” 
is the last of the three phases implemented by 
the Communist regime to stabilize conditions 
on the mainland. It followed on the completion 
of two previous purges—the “Anti-3” and 
**Anti-5” corruption campaigns. 

Today, on the mainland, the Communists 
fully utilize ‘laws and courts” for their own 
ends—a weapon of the so-called classless 
regime. The Reds are now using court sessions 
only to coordinate the Party’s policies, but also 
to transform ‘judicial organizations” into secret 
service organs. 

In the past three years, the Communists 


‘have piled up countless numbers of unattended 


cases, not so much due to the lack of evidence, 
but more so to the lack of judicial facilities 
for administering justice. 

Therefore, the Communist ‘judicial reform’ 
is not intended to improve the humane, democ- 
ratic processes of justice, but it is merely 
another pretext for conducting mass slaughter 
of undesirable elements. In the course of each 
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Communist propagandists —lengthily been acknowledged by everyone as fair and 
equitable has been wiped out by the red rulers, 
From available information, the people on the 
mainland can clearly see that in the formation : 
of their national policies and the observance of © 
various principles, the Chinese Communists” 
have become the common foe, and that the ; 
only salvation for. those who refuse to toe the 


purge, 
theorize on their objectives, stating that in 
their judicial reform program they are ‘“‘wiping 
out the last traces of the Kuomintang brand of 
justice and instituting a new ‘people’s judicial 
system.” 

But we are not easily taken in by the term 
‘democratic judicial reform,” for it is actually 
only another modification of the word “Party.” Communist line is to. put up active opposition, | 
The benefits to be derived from the changes In the course of the judicial reform, the® 
Communists are in fact unmasking themselves 
and showing their true colors, fostering hatred 4 
among the masses toward their regime. 7 


in the judicial system are purely in the 
interests of the Chinese Communist Party alone 
and not for the Chinese people. ; 

In the present-day Communist society, the 
last vestiges of the type of justice which had 


—(China’s Voice) | 


The Way Out 

A wagon with a full load of earthen pots was climbing up the 
mountain pass at Min Chih (7/€#%,). It presently got stuck at the 
bottleneck. As it happened to be a very cold day and the steep 
slope was covered with sleet and snow, the wagon simply could 
not move either forward or backward. When the day was drawing 
to a close, a long trail of carriages and caravans crowded there by 
thousands; and apparently there was no way out. A man named 
Liu Po (#\#{) came with a whip in his hand and said, ‘‘How much 
are those earthen pots worth?” ‘*Seven or eight thousand cash,’’ was 
the reply. Liu Po opened his purse, took the sum, and paid for 
them. And then he gave orders to his followers to mount the 
wagon, slit the cords, and push the pots down the precipice. Re- 
lieved of its heavy load, the wagon jogged on with ease and the 
long trail of coaches started with an uproar. 


Li Chao: Kuo Shih Pu (#4: BLM) 


- 








Korean Situation 


he signing of the POW Exchange Agree- 
ment and the feverish preparations for 

the conclusion of armistice in Korea, all based 
on the Communist eight-point proposals, have 
bitterly disappointed and to extent 
shocked the Free Chinese press which strongly 
warned the Western Powers against deviation 
from the principles and goals announced by 
the United Nations at the 
Korean War first broke out. 
The independent Combined Daily called the 
signing of the 30-clause POW Exchange 
Agreement at Panmunjom “the most shameful 
act beyond conception” on the part of the 
United Nations which had thereby committed 
itself to offer the Red aggressors freedom and 


some 


time when the 


facilities to enter the POW installations and to 


carry out the so-called ‘‘explanation work” 
among the anti-repatriation prisoners. In three 
editorials published respectively on June 11, 
15 and 16, the paper asked the United Nations 
in general and the United States in particular 
how they could justify themselves in making 
incredible concessions to the 


such enemy 


® against whom they had pledged to fight in the 


name of human justice, world peace and the 


| principles of the United Nations Charter. “It 


is a malefaction to have signed such an agree- 
ment which throws away any chance that in 
future wars the~ Russian satellite or Soviet 
soldiers will surrender,” the paper declared. 
“It is not the firebrands or the aggressors, 


but the firemen or the Western Powers, whow 


_have been beaten to their knees at Panmunjom:.- 


An armistice in Korea based on such an agree- 


ment is anything but honorable, however 


plausible the explanation may be.” 


Challenging General Mark Clark's right to 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


stop any South Korean military move against 
the Communists after an armistice, the paper 
stated that Clark's authority in his capacity as 
United Nations Commander will automatically 
end inthe event of a United Nations termina- 
tion of its police duties in Korea: Once the 
UNC ceases to exist, or once the South 
Koreans pull out of the UNC, no one in the 
present UNC setup will be in a position to 
interfere with Korea’s right as well as her 
freedom to fight for national unification and 
independence. es 

Realizing that a truce would not mean the 
solution of the 
Kung Lun Pao 
emphasized that none of the 
will be settled despite an 


and the Hsin Sheng Fao 
Korean issues 


ings with the Communists. Predicted the Kung 
Lun Pao on June 7: **The truce will lead the 
democracies nowhere. It only means a post- 
poning of the final showdown between the 
democracies and the Reds. Any international 
conference held after an armistice will not be 
able to solve any of the outstanding issues but 
only can give rise to new ones.” Echoing 
Lieutenant - General Maxwell -Tayler’s warn- 
ing that an armistice is not peace but just a 
pause in the fighting, the Hsin’ Sheng Pao 


commented on June 16 that when the problems 


of the withdrawal of troops and the unification 
of Korea come up for discussion, the danger 
of a new conflict may arise and the truce may 


prove to be a prelude to a new war. The. 


paper further doubted on June 19 that the 
Communists had changed their minds over the 
eventual conquest of the Korean peninsula. It 
declared that any problem which could not be 
solved on the battleground would certainly not 
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Korean problem, both the’ 


armistice and — 
strongly warned the United Nations against - 
making further concessions in any future deal- . 












be settled at a conference table. The most the 
democracies could get from the truce, it pre- 
dicted, would be. a short-lived peace. 

The official Central Daily News and Chung 
Hua Jik Pao and the independent Combined 
Daily voiced deep sympathy with the Republic 
of Korea in her adamant stand against a truce 
based on Communist The Combined 
Daily on June 20 specifically lauded President 
Syngman Rhee for his decision to release anti- 


terms. 


Communist North Korean’ war prisoners. 
*“*Rhee’s courageous and heroic decision,” said 
the paper, ‘‘is a reflection of his strong sense 
of responsibility towards his patriotic citizens. 
When his compatriots were facing a situation 
which meant sure death to them, he had no 
alternative but to come to their rescue on his 
own responsibility irrespective of the stand of 
the United Nations Command. . All the anti- 
Communist countries in Asia would applaud 
his act which will certainly help enhance the 
position of the ROK in the days to come.” 
The Central Daily News said on June 21 
that the ROK should not be blamed for 
violating the POW Exchange Agreement be- 
cause she has no obligation to abide by an 
which was signed without her 
The paper declared Rhee’s action 


United 


agreement 
approval. 


could be ascribed to two things: first, 


States failure to sign a defense pact with the © 


ROK before a truce is concluded, and secondly, 
failure to obtain ROK’s approval of the truce 
terms. **The ROK has been playing the leading 
role in the Korean War,” said the paper. 
‘Her contribution to and sacrifices in the war 
have exceeded those of the other UN members 
combined. It was only natural that she should 
take this desperate step when she was com- 
pletedly neglected by her Allies and a truce was 
going to be signed without her consent. Rhee’s 
action should not be judged purely from the 
legal point of view. It is based on the princi- 
ples of justice and humanitarian motives, The 
United States must not apply pressure against 
the ROK for it, because pressure would only 
damage US leadership of the free world and 
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violate the American tradition of help to small 4 


powers.” 


which makes peaceful 


hopeless. 


The English- Ligwonee daily China News, in ~ 
defense of President Rhee’s stand, said on June — 
21: **Rhee was severely criticized by the Western | 
press. Some British papers even suggested that 
the US should depose him and deprive him of © 
his authority. Such comments are too ridiculous 
to warrant our comment and serve only to | 
the free © 
well. If ' 
the Korean situation has become difficult today ] 
as a result of Rhee’s desperate action, the main 
responsibility should lie with the United Na- | 






incite the resentment of not only 


Koreans, but all the free Asians as 


tions and the United States. For it is only fair 


and “logical that the ROK™ should have been ; 
consulted about the truce terms and given | 
adequate assurances before the Allies plunged 4 
into honeymooning with the Communists. This ~ 


is the time for the Western nations, which | 
seem to be dictating truce terms not to the | 
Communists but to the ROK, to stop and 
ponder. 
into the 


would only play 


enemy.” 


The Bermuda Conference 


Reflecting Free China’s anxiety over the na-| 


ture and scope of the forthcoming Three-Power | 
talks at Bermuda, the Chinese press unani- | 


mously urged the United States to stand firm 
on her resolution to reject the expected French. 
and British proposal for a Western appease-" 
ment of Russia at the expense of weaker and | 


smaller nations. 
The Chung Hua Jih Pao stated on June 19. 


that the Bermuda conference would be sup-| 
ported by the free world if it were truly called 
to forge Western unity, to narrow the gaps’ 


between the democracies and to agree on a: 
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The Chung Hua Jih Pao -said on ~ 
June 5 that there is no ground for the United | 
« States to refuse to sign a US-ROK mutual | 
security pact because an armistice only con- 4 
firms the existent military division of Korea | 
unification all but § 


To be too critical of President Rhee | 
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policy in dealing with Communism in the face 
of the Soviet peace offensive. But, the paper 
warned, should the meeting smack of personal 
should President 
Eisenhower cater to the wishes of Churchill in 


or secret diplomacy and 


making that conference another Munich or 
Yalta, disastrous consequences would follow. 


The success of the conference, it added, will 
depend on whether the United States is able to 
(1) To 
frustrate the British and French appeasement 


accomplish the following ten points: 


program in exchange for a temporary peace; 
(2) to hold to the principle that no nation 
should seek its own profit at the expense of 
others; (3) to convince the European Powers 
that international cooperation is the essential 
prerequisite to the survival of the democracies; 
(4) to promote realization of the European 
» Defense Community; (5) to press both Britain 
and France to forsake colonialism to meet the 
national aspirations of the peoples in Southeast 
Asia; (6) to frustrate any attempt on the part 
of Britain and France to admit the Chinese 
Communists into the United Natidns; (7) to 
push the formation of a Pacific Alliance; (8) to 
hold to the principle that the unification of 
Korea is an essential condition in the mainten- 
ance of Far East peace; (9) to allow free news 
gathering and reporting and to tolerate no 
secret diplomacy at the conference; and (10) 
to refrain from making any decision on any 
problem without the consent of the parties 
concerned. 

The Central Daily News was certain that 
the advisability of an early meeting with the 
Russians would be one of the top questions to 
be considered at Bermuda. In an editorial en- 
. titled **The Outlook of the Big Three Talks,” 
the paper stated on May 23 that one thing 
which concerns the free world most is whether 
the United States, at the forthcoming confer- 
ence, is able to withstand the pressure from 
Britain and France for an immediate West- 
USSR talks. Any conference with Russia at the 
present moment is unnecessary, for such a 
conference only helps Russia to exploit Allied. 
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disunity and confusion and to turn it into 
another Munich which the free world cannot 
afford to tolerate, said the paper. 

Refuting Washington's announcement that the 
purpose of the Bermuda conference will be to 
foster unity among the free world, the Combined 
Daily declared on June 7 that the most effee- 
tive measure to promote real unity among the 
free nations is to call a full-dress **Free World 
Conference” instead of a tripartite conference. 
"It is obvious,” the paper stated, “that prob- 
lems relating to nations other than the Big 
Three will come up for discussion at Bermuda. 
We want to know how the Bermuda meét- 
ing could protect itself against defamation as 
another Munich or Yalta if such problems 
were mooted without the concurrence or even 
the knowledge of those nations concerned. The 
Bermuda meeting would be condemned by the 
free world if it should prove to be just a 
curtain raiser for a Four-Power conference.” 


Rice Crisis 


The rice crisis in Taiwan has received 
extensive treatment in the editorials which 
generally opined that a stronger food admini- 
stration and a more realistic faod policy should: 
be instituted and mapped out, so as to fore- 
stall its repetition in future. 

The Central Daily News, in an editorial on 
June 16, advanced three points for the refer- 
ence of the government in its formulation of 
a new food policy, First, equai emphasis shauld 
be laid on rice reserve and rice production. In 
the past, attention was only directed to rice 
production while its reserve was sadly neglect- 
ed. Whenever there was any surplus over and 
above what was needed for local consumption, 
it was invariably exported. Rice being the 
staple food of the people, its importance far 
outweighs that of any other commodities, Now 
that we are engaged in preparations for the 
counter-offensive against the mainland, we 
have to pay equal attention to rice production 
and its reserve. Sccondly, a clearcut line of 
demarcation should be drawn in the administra- 
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tion of rice production and rice distribution. 
To increase efficiency in food administration, 
production and distribution should not all be 
entrusted to the Food Bureau of the Taiwan 
Provincial Government. The Food Bureau 
should from now on only take charge of food 
supply and distribution, leaving the duties 
relating to food production to the care of the 
Water Conservancy Bureau and the Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry. Thirdly, encour- 
agement should be given to the improvement 
of agricultural technique. Only through improve- 
ment in agricultural technique is there hope 
for a lowering of the cost of- production which 
in turn will help stabilize the food prices. 

The Cheng Hsin News advocated on June 6 
the substitution of flour for rice as the staple 
food of the people. It is the only practical 
way, in the opinion of the paper, to ease the 
rice shortage on the one hand and to save 
more rice for export on the other. The current 
price of rice is around US$250 per metric ton 
in the world market, while that of flour is 
only US$120. Thus, if 150,000 metric tons of 
rice could be exported annually in exchange 
for the same quantity of flour, a_ profit 
amounting to US$19,500,000 would be made. 
Should we be able to import the same quantity 
of wheat and process it ourselves, another 
US$3,000,000 could be saved. The chief 
obstacle to the achievement of this end, the 
paper said, is how to urge the people to con- 
sume less rice and more flour. 

Ascribing the recent rice crisis to maladmin- 
istration and embezzlement, the Chung Hwa 
Jik Pao on June 7 called upon the government 
to stabilize the food prices through government 
control of a large quantity of rice. To imple- 
ment this measure, the paper made the follow- 
ing suggestions: (1) to conduct a_ thorough 
investigation -of all garners; (2) to reorganize 
and simplify the food administration so as to 
assure higher efficiency in future; and (3) to 
strengthen the organization of the Farmers’ 
Associations in the various districts of the 


province. 
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East Berlin Riots 


Leading newspapers here viewed the wide- — 
fire riots in East Germany as a significant sign 
of the unrest and shaking of the Soviet rule 
behind the Iron Curtain which would eventually 
lead to its total collapse, provided the free 
world would step in immediately to help liberate ~ 
the peoples enslaved by the Soviet Union. ‘ 

Asserting that the East Berlin riots came as 
a complete surprise to the Red rulers wha — 
originally staged the workers’ demonstration, ~ 
the Combined Daily on June 9 expressed fear q 
that this might possibly be another trick of the © 
Reds designed to uncover the real strength of 3 
anti-Red elements in East Germany. The paper 
held it possible that the Red rulers might take 
advantage of this chance to purge all the 
patriotic Germans under their rule and impose ~ 
an even tighter control in that sector. It is up ~ 
to the democracies, the paper urged, to take a 


immediate steps to help the enslaved and 9 


oppressed peoples behind the Iron Curtain so — 
as to carry out President Eisenhower's liberation ff 
policy. 
Commenting again on the subject on June § 
20, the paper said that the anti-Communist | 
demonstration in East Germany is the first of § 
its kind facing the Soviet imperialists in the — 
past thirty years. It is also a situation the free ‘a 
world has ‘never faced before. The crucial § 
question now is: how will the free world deal ~ ; 
with this situation? If properly handled, it § 
may well-prove to be the beginning of a new j 
era and of, the gradual] dissolution of the Com- § 


munist empire. Otherwise, the outcome of the J 


present struggle by the people in East Ger- j F 


many would not contribute in the slightest § 


degree to the amelieration of their tragic fate. # 
It might bring the enslaved and oppressed | 3 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain fresh misfor- 9 
tunes even more disastrous’ than they have @ 
hitherto experienced. For this reason, the paper | E 
said, the bloodshed in East Germany is an 4 

acid test to the free world as to whether it § 
has enough wisdom to deal properly with the § 
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situation. To the United States, the paper 
continued, the East Berlin riot is particularly 
significant. President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles have all along advocated a 
“peaceful liberation policy” which actually 
“means to liberate all the oppressed peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain by any means short 
of war with either Soviet Russia or her 
satellites. The East Berlin riots 
regarded as one of the important outcomes of 
this policy. It is, therefore, up to the United 
States to exploit it to the fullest extent possible, 
$o as to realize this ‘**peaceful liberation policy”’ 


may be 


at an early date. 

The .Central Daily News on June 19 held 
the view that the Berlin demonstration was 
originally staged by the Communists as a part 
of their peace offensive to bewilder the free 
world but turned out to be something quite 
beyond their own expectations. The East Berlin 
riots, the paper stated, prove that the oppres- 
sion of the workers in. East Germany by the 
Communists is such that it has gone quite 
beyond the limit of their endurance and that 
the free world has overestimated the control 

over the workers behind the Iron Curtain. 
They were also an indication, the paper con- 
tinued, that unrest and popular discontent are 


surging among the people behind the Iron 
Curtain which may well prove the death-knoll 
to the final collapse of Communism. It would 
not be difficult, therefore, for the free world 
to break through the Iron Curtain; if it has 
the will and determination to do. so. 

“Taking a view entirely different from that 
of its contemporaries, the Kung Lun Pao 
editorialized on June 19 that it would be quite 
unbelievable that the workers’ demonstration 
in East Germany could be either inspired or 
staged by the Communists themselves. The 
Red rulers may on certain occasions adopt a 
measure contrary to what has been their wont 
to attain a certain-end. They would, however, 
never do anything so rash as to even remotely 
endanger their own prestige and power. What 
has happened in East Germany, in the opinion 
of the paper, may be attributed to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) lowering of Russia's prestige 
and control among her satellites since the death 
of Stalin; (2) illusion stirred up among the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain toward the 
recent Communist peace offensives; (3) effects 
of the liberation policy as ennunciated by 
President Eisenhower; and (4) the anti-Com- 
munist solidarity among the western European 
countries. 


Noonday Peony 

Ou-yang Hsiu (MF) once acquired an ancient picture in 
which were painted a cluster of peonies and a cat underneath. He 
was not able to make out the sense contained therein. The prime 
minister Wu Yui (4%), his relative and friend, said at first 
sight of the picture, ‘*This is noonday peony. Why? Well, look at 
the. flowers, in full bloom and without dew-drops on their petals. 
This is. exactly how flowers usually appear at noon. And then 
look at the eyes of the cat, their pupils narrowing down almost 
to a line. Is this not how the eyes of a cat would appear at 


noon?” 


Shen Kua: Meng Hsi Pih Tan (}3}}%: PRE) 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


Korea and the Truce 


(1) 


he New York Times in its editorial on 

June 8 observed. that ‘In his letter to 
President Syngman Rhee, President Eisenhower 
set forth the ground upon which the United 
States is prepared to accept the current truce 
He pointed out that 
United States are not 


program in Korea 
United Nations and the 
prepared to carry on a war for the purpose of 
unifying Korea, but will continue to pursue 
this aim by peaceful means.” 

Pointing out that ‘*what we have been ap- 
proaching thus far is merely a military truce 
and not a political peace,” the paper went on 
to say that ‘*This approach should be kept in 
mind in considering the President’s offer to 
Korea of a mutual security pact similar to 
those in effect with the Philippines, New Zea- 
land and Australia. There will be need, in the 
Pacific as elsewhere, to continue to be strong 
and on guard for a long time to come. No 
truce can alter that fact. Korea’s safety will 
inevitably be linked with the safety and stabil- 
ity of the entire area from Japan to Australia. 

**President Rhee and his in the 
government should have some assurance, not 
only from the direct and forceful offer of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, but also from the growing 
sentiment in the United States in support of 
broad regional defense planning. Admiral Rad- 
ford, the newly designated Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has just given renewed 
assurance that the United States will continue 
to support and build up the forces of the free 
Chinese on Formosa. Senators Wiley and Smith 
have come out strongly for a general Pacific 
security pact, and this had already been urged 
by Senator Taft.” 


associates 
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The New York Herald Tribune editorialized ~ 
on June 10 that ‘*With the vote in the Korean | 


Assembly and the marching crowds in -Seoul § 


and other cities, the situation in Korea takes © 


a more ominous turn 


Once the passions © 


of the hour have run through the populace, — 


however, the question is whether moderation § 


can again exert itself.” The paper maintained © 
that **The cost to the whole Allied cause and x 


not least to the already war-ravaged Korea 


and to join it in a defensive alliance. If the @ 


& 
‘4 


would be beyond counting if in recklessness 
and obstinacy the chance for:a truce were now 
thrown away. For South Korea, if the armi- © 
stice is fulfilled, there stand the promises of | 
President Eisenhower to nrake the country’s | 
unity a major objective, to aid it economically ~ 


South Koreans try to ‘go it alone,’ there can — 


only be a battle against hopeless odds.” 


It ex. | 


pressed the hope that President Eisenhower's 
leadership, ‘“‘together with a sense of the im- © 
mense stakes involved, will bring the South — 


Koreans to see the wisdom of restraint.’’ 


While conceding that ‘“‘A Panmunjom truce 
does not mean peace,” and “it will bring us © 


troublt, tension, and loss of certain military — 


and psychological advantages,’ the 


Hearst ~ 


Newspapers commented editorially on June 9 — 
by saying that ‘‘Syngman Rhee is wrong in — 
defying President Eisenhower. He must realize 1 
that half a country is better than none and © 
accede with good grace to the truce so ardently 


desired by so many people.” 


“One can readily understand and sympathize 4 
Rhee’s feeling on this point,’ ob- — 


with Mr. 


served editorially the Washington Evening Star 
on June 8, “for the hope of achieving unifica- i 
tion at the political discussions to follow an ~ 


armistice is, at best, a slim one. 


And in the 
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absence of. unification, there is no assurance 
that a Korean economy capable of surviving 
can be established. However, the alternative to 
secking a satisfactory settlement through nego- 
tiation is to fight on in quest of a clear-cut 
military victory in Korea. There are those who 
think that, in the long run, it would be to 
our best interests to take this course, and they 
may be right. This is an alternative, however, 
which has been rejected by President Eisen- 
hower. He argued persuasively for his view in 
his_ letter to Mr. Rhee, and he offered the 
latter substantial assurances of continued 
American support as an inducement to accept 
the truce arrangements.” 

While conceding that it was Mr. Rhee’s right 
and privilege ‘‘to reject these assurances and 
the truce arrangements” and to ‘‘embark on 
the ‘reckless adventure’ of fighting alone,” the 
paper was of the opinion that ‘‘Certainly the 
United Nations troops are not going to at- 
tempt by forcible means to restrain the South 
Koreans. By the same token, however, neither 
can the U. N. permit Mr. Rhee to dictate its 
decision by an appeal to force,’ 

The San Francisco Chronicle stated editori- 
ally on June 11 that ‘*We have sympathy for 
President Syngman Rhee in his position as to 
the truce in Korea. A settlement which leaves 
Korea divided is no settlement at all, but a 
stop-gap device. And it is, from the point of 
view of President Rhee and his people, a bit- 
terly hollow result when weighed against the 
sacrifices of the past three years. Yet, some- 
how, President Rhee must be persuaded of the 
over-all logic of a truce at this time, and of 
the futility of any effort to go on alone. The 


truce is logical because, as Senator Knowland 


suggested, the choice is. between a stalemated 
war and a stalemated peace, and between these, 
peace is clearly preferable. The United Nations 
position i$ strong enough, defensively, to pre- 
vent the reconquest of the Republic of Korea 
by the Communists. But the Reds have a 
million-man army dug securely into the crags 
and rocks of North Korea, and to drive them 
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out is a project far beyond the strength of the 
United Nations at this time. Thus it makes 
sense to both sides to halt the continuing 
futile sacrifice of men and wealth. If the 
United Nations forces have no prospect of a - 
successful offensive against the Reds, what 
chance could the Republic of Korea possibly 
have, going it alone?" 

“The struggle between Communism and free- 
dom in Southeast Asia is not to be ended by 
a Korean truce,” editorialized the Baltimore 
Sun on June 7. ‘*To suppose that a Commu- 
nist agreement to a cease-fire means that the 
Communists: no longer want Southeast Asia 
would be to suppose the ridiculous, Fighting 
is still in progress in the rice paddies of Indo- 
China and the jungles of Malaya. This country . 
is committed to support of the French in their 
fight against the Communists in Indo-China 
and of the British in theirs in Malaya. We are 
committed also to the status quo, at least; on 
Formosa. And we are committed to the even- 
tual reunification of Korea as a free country.” 

While sympathizing with Dr. Rhee’s patriot- © 
ism, the paper concluded that “fon this, as on 
the other immense problems of Southeast Asia, 
we must all realize that a truce is not a peace, 
and a truce settlement cannot possibly accom- 
plish the aims which, we may hope, a full 
peace settlement in Asia can accomplish in 
time.” : : 

The Washington Post commented editorially 
on June 9 that ‘“‘The United States should lose 
no time in making it clear to President Syng- 
man Rhee that if he persists in fighting on 
in Korea -he will do it alone and in the face 
of positive opposition from this country. Patience . 
is necessary with Dr. Rhee because of the aged 
leader’s unquestioned patriotism and the valor 
of the ROK fight against aggression 
Patience does not mean that this country must 
allow itself to be led by the -nose- in *the 
determination of its policy in the Far East. 
Twenty-four thousand Americans have not died 
in Korea to gratify Dr. Rhee’s imsistence on a 
sort of military unification which was never 
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contemplated by the United Nations mandate."’ 

“If Syngman Rhee could read the signs of 
the times in the United States today,”” warned 
the Christian Science Monitor in its editorial 
on June 11, ‘the would recognize that his reck- 
less marshaling of Korean nationalism against 
the 
American nationalism. A_ belligerence hitherto 
directed at the Chinese Reds is ready to turn 
against One section for American 
opinion has always been ready to leap from 


United States has evoked a reaction from 


Koreans. 


One extreme to another — urging all-out war 
or getting out. Today the thinking — or emo- 
resentment 


tion — which is reacting in . mere 


against South Korean unreasonableness is no 
wiser than some views which went before.” 

The New. York Post in its editorial on June 
10 went much further: ‘‘In effect, the South 
Korean leader has declared war against the 
United Nations; that is a war he cannot win. 
In his last-ditch effort to wreck a truce agree- 
ment he is dishonoring the cause for which 
men*of many nations have fought so valiantly.” 
Alleging that President Rhee ‘was never in- 
terested in any agreement short of uncondi- 
tional surrender,’’ the paper opined that ‘In 
that position he is isolated from the free world. 
The UN rallied to South Korea's defense to 
halt an aggression; at the same time it sought 
to localize the war and prevent a general ex- 
plosion. With the realization of both those goals 
so near, Rhee’s rhetoric serves only to cloud 
the historic nature of: the achievement.” 

Yet, there was another school of thought. 
‘Whether this war was worth its frightful 
cost,” observed editorially the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers on June 9, ‘must be left to his- 
tory, for we are too close to the event for 
proper evaluation.” Pointing out that ‘The 
so-called United Nations command was little 
more than a fiction, but our allies claimed a 
voice in war strategy and in its settlement out 
of all proportion to their token contributions 
to the actual fighting,” the paper went on to 
say that **The United Nations cannot curb 


aggression on the part of one of its powerful 
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members as it is now constituted, and it can-/ 
not in good conscience have one law for the @ ¢ 
weak and another for the strong. Either the © 


charter must be revised to abolish the big@ 
power veto, or the organization can expect to | 


be little more than a forum for the discussion © 
of international problems. Korea, the victim of a 
suffers the most in § 
because it is left divided and ~ 


aggression in this case, 
this settiment, 
sort to a renewal of the conflict at any ~ 


time.” 


(2) 


Chinese Communists and U. N. 


Expressing oppositién to membership of the | 


3 


Chinese Communist regime in the United Na- @ 


tions the New York Times in its editorial on 3 
June 4 had the following to say: ‘“The difference ~ 


is of great im portance. The rider (Senator Dick- 
sen’s), if it had passed, would have complete-— 


ly tied the President’s hands by forcing Amer- | 
ican withdrawal from the United Nations in the — 
case of the admission of Red China. Inasmuch @ 
as the United States supplies more than a third” 
of the U. N.’s annual budget, this rider was” 
to our allies and § 


in effect a direct threat 


associates throughout the world that we would | 


destroy the organization if it took an action © 
of which the Senate disapproved... 
*“‘The revised resolution, on the aie hand, 4 


is a statement of advice and opinion which it q : 


is perfectly proper for Congress to express. = 
If under present circumstances it is ‘the sense” 

of the Congress that the Communist Chinese f 
Government should not be admitted to member- § 
it is also the §- 
sense of President Eisenhower, as he stated 

It is,” 
we believe, also the sense of the American” 
We think the President should take” 
cognizance of the sentiment clearly expressed 


ship in the United Nations,’ 
at his press conference only last week. 
people. 
by the Senate.” 

The New York Herald Tribune editorialized’ 
on the same day along the same line: 


a contingency that might never arise. 


“As | 
for the U. N. rider, it was, as the President” 


indicated, an unnecessarily drastic approach to / 
For the- 
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big 
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sion ~ 
n of 7 
t in 
and © 
any 


Congress formally to threaten cutting off all 
support to the international organization was 
to set a dangerous precedent. That Congres- 
sional opinion is vital in these matters no one 
can deny, and the resolution adverse to Com- 
munist China’s entrance under foreseeable cir- 
cumstances is a reasonable way to exert in- 


fluence.” 


“The record should be kept very straight,” 


- commented editorially the Hearst Newspapers 


on June 2, ‘fas Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire urges, that the United States will 
not consent to United Nations membership for 
Red China. Senator Bridges is supporting a 


@ measure for the Congress to go on record 


opposing the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations under any circumstances 
at this time. The Senator says that President 
Eisenhower has endorsed this plan as a sub- 
stitute proposal. This is important, but it does 
not go far enough with the ‘at this time’ 
qualification. This qualification is important, 


B not because there is any present danger or 


even suspicion that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles will approve the 
entry of Red China into the United Nations, 
but because they have seemed to leave the 
door open to future entry even though that 
may not be their real intention. Red China 
has been trying to shoot its ‘way into the Unit- 
ed Nations, with the intention of making the 
world organization even more of a Commu- 
nist instrument than it has been with Red 
Russia as a member. America cannot yield to 
that, and there should be no hesitation about 
saying so bluntly and with finality.” 

“The unanimous vote by which the Senate 
declared its unqualified opposition to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations,” 


‘editorialized the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
on June 5, ‘‘should serve notice to the world | 


that this country is not prepared to compro- 
mise on this issuc.” 
After quoting Senator McClellan's remark 


® at the Senate that if Communist’ China ever 


was allowed to enter the U. N., it would be 
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an ‘infamous day in the history of the world’, 
and asserting that “that view is shared by 
most Americans,” the paper went on to say 
that “The fact that most members of’ the 
British Parliament have am opposite attitude 
indicates the futility of attempting to have a 
common policy with Britain in all parts of the 
world. But a frank recognition in their country 
and ours that such conflicts in attitude exist 
and cannot easily be compromised should lead 
to better mutual understanding. 

**The smallisiands known as Britain madé 
themselves the umpire of the world for genéra» 
tions by playing one country -against another. 
The major role Sir Winston Churchill played 
at Yalta, where Poland was delivered to Russia 
and where the stage was set for the -ultimate 
conquest of China, hasn't been raised against 
him in British politics because British history 
is replete with Munichs and Yaltas, Tehrans 
and Potsdams.” 

The Oakland Tribune in its editorial on 
June 3 stated that “in the view of some Brit- 
ish such a recognition of the Chinese Reds 
would accelerate a drift of: Communist China 
from the tutelage of the Soviet Union. Such 
reasoning ignores the strong ideological, econom- 
ic and political links forged between the two 
powers, as well as the large number of Rus- 
sian ‘experts’ who occupy key positions in the 
Peiping regime... ..... There is no denying that 
in Congress, as well as throughout the country, 
there is strong sentiment against allowing the 
Chinese Communists to buy their way into the 
U. N. regardless of the position taken by our 
European Allies,” 

Pointing out that the free people ‘thave long 
since learned that there is no appeasing of 


_ aggressors,” and that “concessions merely whet 


the appetite,” the paper opined that “It is an 
old, tragic story and it is incredible that, after 
all the suffering, misery and bloodshed in con- 
sequence of appeasement, we should have to 
recall it here on the subject of Korea.” 

The Washington Evening Star editorialized 
on the same day that ‘‘It-is known that some 









of our U. N. friends feel differently from us Tse-tung’s regime, it abstained from SPonsor, | 
on the question of admitting Red China to the ing that regime as a member - of the United | 


U. N., but apparently that issue has been set Nations. Subsequently Communist China be." 
aside in the present stage of the armistice came an aggressor, condemned as such and* 
negotiations. American feeling has been made fighting the forces of the United ‘Nations. The | 
plain enough without taking a threatening and absurdity of accepting it as one of the peace- i 
arbitrary stand on the matter before it becomes loving States which accept and are able and} 
necessary.” willing to carry out the obligations of the | 
The London Daily Telegraph was the only - Charter became obvious But the presump- | 
journal among the British newspapers which tion that the United Nations have. but to offer | 
questioned the wisdom of raising the question their goodwill and will then find Mao and his 
of admitting the Chinese Red regime to U. N. colleagues amenable companions is contradict. | 


at present. In its editorial of June 6 it stated: ed by experience no less than by common 


‘When Mr. Attlee’s Government decided, sense.” 
hastily and prematurely, to recognise Mao 


Wind-Among-the-Pines Pavilion 

I once had my lodgings at Chia Yu Temple of Hui Chow 
(2H BHF). One day I walked under the Wind-Among-the-Pines 
Pavilion and was so tired that I longed to take a rest in it. Lifting 
my: head I saw the pavilion was high up above the tree tops and 
wondered if I could ever reach it. After a long while it occurred 
to me, ‘What is wrong with this place that I shouldn't take a 
rest right where I am?” I immediately felt that I was in complete 
freedom, like a baited fish suddenly released from the hook. 
Anyone who comes by an understanding like this, I am sure, can 
well afford to take a complete rest even though he should find 
himself in the field where two armies are set in battle array and 
kettledrums are beating loud like thunderclaps, with death lurking 
in every direction. 


Su Tung-po: Chih Lin (@& : ®3x SAK) 
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Book Reviews 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LAND REFORM IN CHINA 
By Tseng Hsiao. Published Under 
the Auspices of The Chinese 
Research Institute of Land 
Economics, Taipei, Taiwan, 
China. 1953. 80 pages, 


n view of the importance which is being 
a to land reform as an_ effective 
means to check Communist propaganda, this 
booklet by a serious student and enthusiastic 
advocate of land reform has appeared at a 
most opportune moment. As Free China is 
implementing Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s land-to-the - 
tiller program in order to achieve his ideal of 
the equalization of land rights, there is the 
more reason for the reading public to welcome 
the publication of a work which, as the author 
Says in the Preface, ‘includes an account of 
the Chinese land reform movement as well as 
a statement of the basic ideas and principal 
aims of land reform in general.” (p. 3) This 
pamphlet was originally written as a paper and 
tread before the annual conference of the 
Chinese Land -Reform Association in 1951. 
But in presenting it in the form of an English 
translation, a new chapter on ‘Land Reform 
in Taiwan’’ has been added to bring the story 
up to. date. 

In the first chapter on “The Theoretical 
Basis of Land Reform”, Mr. Hsiao undertakes 
to contrast Communism with capitalism and 
tells us that ‘tthe basic theories of land re- 
formers are both non-Communistic and non- 
capitalistic. For the same reason, they are 
anti-Communist on the one hand and anti- 
capitalist on the other.”’ (p. 10) The land 
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reformers are anti-Communist, because, accord: 
ing to our author, **Communism denies the 
existence of all human personality” (p. 11); 
and they are anti-capitalist, because in capitalist 
society “there has arisen economic and social 
inequality: on the one hand; the capitalists 
who control the factors of . production have 
become economic exploiters and a_ specially 
privileged social caste; on the other hand, the 
great masses have been turned into objects of 
exploitation with no other freedom except the 
‘freedom to starve.’ There can be no justice in 
such a society.” (p. 12) Such being the case, 
says Mr. Hsiao, “land reformers stand out 
unmistakably for freedom of the human per- 
sonality and social - justice.” (p. 11) To be 
more specific, they “hold that all men should 
share in the equal enjoyment of land as a 
natural gift, that each individual should be 
free to choose how to make use of his own 
labor to the best advantage and enjoy its 
fruits, that capital be utilized in such a way 
as to encourage individual incentive and to 
safeguard popular interests at one and the same 
time, and that the greater part of its returns 
should be made available for the benefit of all 
by means of the income tak. It is through the 
instrumentality of these measures that freedom 
of the humap personality and social justice 
can be genuinely assured.” (13) 

In the second chapter on ‘Lines of Approach 
to Land Reform,” Mr. Hsiao lists several 
guiding principles of land reform (pp. 30-32) and 
examines the dispute between advocates of land 
nationalization and those of land tenure re- 
form. On the relative merits of these two 
schools of thought, our author's views are 
crystal clear, as may be seen from this rather 
sardonic comment: ‘The first country to put 
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land nationalization into actual practice was 
paradoxically Soviet Russia. But if the policy 
has:to be associated with and subordinated to a 
Communist regime before it can be carried 
out, it would be contrary to the principles of 
land reform.” (pp. 33-34) The same opposition 
to land nationalization is manifest when, in 
analyzing Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s theory of the 
equalization of land rights, Mr. Hsiao. declares 
that the Father of the Chinese Republic 
‘never thought of the equalization of land 
rights in terms of nationalization.” (pp. 41-42) 
Dr. Sun's exposition of the equalization of 
land rights as enunciated by him for the first 
time as far back as 1905 is worth quoting: 
‘Equalization of Land Rights: The benefits 
of civilization ought to be equally enjoyed by 
all citizens. The economic organization of 
society should be reformed by assessing the 
values of all lands throughout the whole coun- 
try. The original owner should be allowed the 
right to keep the current value of his land for 
himself, but any increase in such values result- 
ing from social improvement and _ progress 
after the Revolution should go to the State to 
be enjoyed by the people in common. We 
shall establish a socialized State to provide for 
the needs of all, so that no one may be desti- 
tute.” (p. 40) The methods to be 
employed for the realization of this ideal which 


actual 


were worked out by Dr. Sun some time later 
include: (a) Assessment of land values, (b) 
Taxation according to the declared values, (c) 
Optional purchases at the declared values, and 
(d) Public enjoyment of future increments. 
(pp. 42-43) 

In the third chapter on *‘The Land Reform 
Movement in China: Its Origins and Develop- 
ment,’ Mr. Hsiao gives us an account of the 
principles and objectives of the Kuomintang 
in relation to land refom and describes the 
activities of the Chinese Land Economics 
Association and the Chinese Land Reform As- 
sociation for the realization of those principles 
and objectives. We are told by the author, in 
his capacity as the founder of both Associa- 
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tions, that ‘the Chinese Land Economics 
Association has been, in the last twenty years, 
the prime mover in the Chinese land reform 
movement” (p. 60), and that “The ultimate 
aim of the Chinese Land Reform Association 
is the establishment of an ideal China, a rich 
and prosperous country which enjoys national 
independence, political democracy, and economic 
(pp. 61-62) The three fundamental | 
principles which the Chinese Land Refom™ 
Association proclaimed in 1947 and the 8-point 
program which it formulated on the basis of 
those principles as well as the ‘Land Reform 
Project” which it issued in 1948 are described. 
item by item (pp. 62-68) for the benefit of. 
those interested in details. : 
The fourth and last chapter on “Land Rel 
form in Taiwan” is a resume of the principal 
results which the Chinese Government hag 
achieved in rent reduction and the sale of 
public lands and of what it expects to achieve 
by way of giving land to the tiller, a progran . 
which is to be implemented in the current 


equality.” 


year. 
In view of the Chinese Communist’s attempts 
to deceive the Chinese people with false promises 
of “land reform” and of British and American 
fellow-travellers’ portrayal of. the Chinese Reds) 
as ‘agrarian reformers,” Mr. Hsiao’s comments 
on this aspect of the problem are apropos an 1 
highly enlightening. To quote: = 
‘*Paradoxically enough, the Chinese Com-§ 
munists are also advocating ‘land reform.” 
What they mean by that term, however, ig 
not an end in itself but merely a step in thee ! 
direction of land nationalization. They begin by 
distributing small pieces of land to the people 
who, in due course of time, will find that it s 
too small to keep themselves alive with and 
will, therefore, have to bow to the inevitab ¢ 
and, in the end, accept the policy of land fiate 
ionalization.” (p. 69) 
Both academic students of the subject an 
policy-makers of Governments in all free : 
nations of the world should seriously heed the 
warning which \ r. Hsiao has taken pains 
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issue on this particular point. **Be it noted in 


this connecton,” says he, “that the current 


1m — policy of land distribution adopted by the 
atil Chinese Communists is but a temporary measure, 
on @ Which will eventually lead to ultimate. nation- 
che alization, It would be a grave error to imagine 
nal @ that they do not believe in land nationalization 
nic @ 2S the final objective.” (p. 35) 
tal 2 
oma Durham S. F. Chen 
—_— OUT OF RED CHINA 
me By Liu Shaw-tong 
bed © Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
of = York, 1953, 269 pages. 
; x z 
Re | his is a must for pinkos, fellow - travelers, 
pala | Bete those that. think they can do 
has @ business with the Communists. Here was a 
a q keen, impressionable young man who was about 
ieve | #0 graduate from the National Peking University 
ram @ When the Reds came over from Manchuria 
rent @ and took the city of Peiping. Thrown upon 
® his own resources, Liu joined the Communist 
n pts” Southward Working Group to make a living. 
rises | Fc does not say as much in his book, but 
ical | there is no question that when he joined the 
Reds @ outfit he was full of good-will toward the 
ents § Communist regime that had just established 
and & itself in Peiping. What he saw in the months 
that followed filled him with such illusions 
Yom. § 22d horror that he finally made an escape to 
mal freedom and came to Free China to stay. 
r; is) | In writing about his escapade, Liu lays bare 
. the 4 full bag of tricks that the Communists use 
nn by t deceive the world. The first thing he tells 
cople: ‘is the Communists’ favorite trick of using in- 
it ig Bocemt, well-sounding names to deceive the 
an public. The name Southward Working Group 
‘tableg 2S a fraud. It was an organization to trap 
| sail young intellectuals to join the army, Practically 
all the members found out too late to leave, 
ae ‘er allowed to leave, and with but few excep- 
freeg tons the -whole lot was shipped to the front 
d they © work in different army units. 
— Among the few exceptions referred to above 
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was one whose seventy-year-old father dnd 
fifty - eight - year-old mother were dispossessed 
of their home and farm in the land #eféiii 
movement and came to: Peiping with the hépe 
to be supported by their only son if the 
Southward Working Group. He wanted ta- leave — 
the group so that he might get a higher-payifig 
job to support his parents, who had bee® so 
impoverished that thay had to pawn his mother’s 
burial dress to get something to éat. The 
Woman Commissar told him that a **reséducated” 
person should not be burdened with éach old 
concepts as filial piety, and hé began to 
understand that quitting the Revolution (the 
Communists have up to this date éalled them- 
selves revolutionaries) was not as easy as joining 
it. Instead of asking to leave, he tried to work 
extra hard in order to persuade the organization 
to give him some extra rice—the soldier's 
supplementary family-subsistance ration—for his 
old parents, or to place them in an almshouse. 
But the Woman Commissar laughed in his face 
for asking for the “People’s” reward when he 
had not yet gained any merit in the revolution. 
The last time he went to see the Woman 
Commissar his patience snapped and he furiously 
asked her if she was a real daughter of her 
parents, or was she a monster spawned by a 
political machine. This got him into trouble. 
He was put on a public trial, during which 
he was found guilty and sent to the. Northeast 
to “‘study” and his parents were sent back to 
their home town for trial. He was not heard 
of any more. 

Liu was assigned to work as one of the 
reporters. From the very beginning he was. 
made to understand that objectivity in reporting 
was an old-style concept. To be the “People’s” 
correspondent, one must adopt the viewpoint of 
the propertyless class, the viewpoint of materi- 
alism, and argumentative methods of writing. 
In short, news reports: were correct only if 
they agreed with the opinions of the Party 
chiefs and did not have to be honest. Liu’s 
experiences showed that no honest reports were 
passed by the Party chiefs. 








Another revelation Liu made in his book is 
the favorite Communist trick of making people 
profess they wanted to do what the Communists 
wanted them to do. In their trip southward, 
Liu and his colleagues found that for a stretch 
of 130 miles between Loho and Sinyang the 
railroad was blown up by the guerrillas. As the 
organization wanted them to move south as 
soon as possible to be in time to take over the 
territory the Red army had occupied, the chief 
staff officer called 4 meeting in which he said 
that train riding was an old-society custom and 
that they were allowed to ride south only because 
they were considered still too weak and backward 
to embrace the new principle. As the organ- 
ization considered them strong and progressive 
enough,he wished they would undertake the 130- 
mile walk in four days, an average of more than 
thirty miles a day. As the road was beset with 
guerrillas, he was in reality asking them to 
risk their lives by undertaking the march. But 
led by the agitators, they unanimously volun- 
teered to march. 

Liu had constant opportunities to meet and 
speak to Russians working for the Chinese 
Communists, about whom he made some biting 
remarks as follows: 

The common people in Northeastern China 
had indeed had too much experience with 
the Russians. Northeastern women would 
quiver with fear, and some with anger, 
at hateful memories whenever the /ao mao 
chu (old fellow with much hair) was mentioned 
Children would run away when they saw the 
tah bik chu (old fellow with big nose) 
coming toward them. Northeastern soldiers 
had been greatly displeased when the gov- 
ernmetal policy of looking to the Soviet 
Union for guidance was made public. Al- 
though the Northeastern prejudice had spread 
to other parts of China, the rulers managed 
to wipe out among staff officers and soldiers 
the use of the disrespectful titles, Jao mao 
chu and tah- bik chu, and to substitute in 
their place first the term, ‘Soviet Friends,” 
and then, “International Friends.” 





Elsewhere in his book, Liu noted the fact 
that while the Russians and the Chinese Com}. " 
munists were anti-American, neither the Russ , , 
sians nor their Chinese puppets would show the) § 
least hesitation to use American-made products.§. | 
“And among long-time comrades,” he sida 
“the practice was totally different from thane | 
theory: if you. offered a long-time comrade} 
two pens, one made in the Soviet Union and] 
the other an American Parker ‘51,’ and told 
him he could have only one of the two, 
his choice would indicate that the anti-Ameri- 
can study had, alas! made no impression on 
him.”’ The way the writer described the Russian- } 
made trucks is a disgrace to a nation that claims | 
to be the first in everything. 

For an outsider, Liu rose pretty rapidly in. 
the Propaganda Department of the Wuhan} 
administration. But he got into trouble with a} 
highly placed woman comrade who was out 
for his skin. An opportunity came. to him 
during the absence of his ehief to the country 
to forge a military pass for him to make hi 
escape. When he was safely out of the cluthches§ 
of the Communists, he had this question to¥, 
ask: ‘*Can my near-delirium of joy be under. 
stood by people who take joy pretty much for] 
granted as a natural part of existence, peopl 
who have never lived under Communist rule 
never felt Communist power suck humanity 
out of their insides to leave an empty shell” 
which looks human but is not?” 


thre 


Edward Y. K. Kwong 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS | 
The Yalta Conference 
By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. a 
Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1949 Ji, 
Garden City, New York 


xvi+367 pages : 
® distinguished U.S. Senator struck a note my 
a 


of sober warning when he was recently 
reported to have declared that the U. S. should# 
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dtake a'refresher course on Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, before she would attend a Big Power 
conference. That is a good -sentiment. Of the 
three historic conferences, the one held at 
Yalta was undoubtedly the most important. 
It was the first time that Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin reached basic agreements on post- 
war problems as distinct from mere statements 
of war aims. At Teheran, a number of non- 


Com. 
Rus. 
»w the 
ducts, 
said, 
n the 
mrade 
n and 
d told 


; military questions had been broached, but no 
wo, 


fundamenta’ settlement was attempted. At 


\meri- i : 
Potsdam, for all their success in reaching some 


on on ; 
Major agreements, the Big Three had already 


begun to fall apart. Indeed, the Yalta \Confer- 
ence marked the high tide of the collaboration 
of the three war leaders, which was of the most 


ssian- 
slaims 


lly in 
: decisive and far-reaching political consequence. 


yuh 
ne ee It is understandable that Edward R. Stet- 


ith af. : ; : 

tinius, Jr. should write this book in défense of 
; out 
hint he Yalta Conference. He was present at the 


Conference as U. S. Secretary of State, As the 


untry fc 
YPthicf adviser to President Roosevelt, he played 


-e his 
hches 
on to 


a considerable part in making the Conference 
possible. So, while writing this book, Mr. 


d Stettinius was honest enough to say: “A deep 
nder- 


h for 
eople 


respect for the memory of President Roosevelt 
and unshaken faith in the rightness of his 
foreign policy have impelled me to write this 
book about the Yalta Conference.”(Foreword) 
The value of this book lies in the fact that 
it reflects the official views of the Roosevelt 
administration in regard to the Yalta Conference. 


rule, 
anity 


shell 


It illuminates Roosevelt's war policy which 
marked an epoch in world history,’ the epoch 
of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. There are 


Pbiases which help explain Roosevelt's views 
about the Russians. “I firmly believe,” says 
Mr. Stettinius, “that when all the evidence is 
‘9 Jin and when the Conference is seen in its 
Proper perspective Yalta will become a symbol 
B—not of appeasement, ~ but of a wise and 
note fourageous attempt by President Roosevelt and 

PPtime Minister Churchill to set the world on 
the road to lasting peace.” (Foreword) What a 
contrast to the generally accepted concept of 


ntly 
ould 
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inevitable biases, of course. It is just those © 


‘Yalta! 

Appeasement, as distinguished from peace, 
acquired its particular meaning at the Munich 
deal of September 29, 1938. Chamberlain, joined 
by Daladier and Mussolini, “‘appeased’ Hitler 
by agreeing to his snatching a slice of land 
from Czechoslovakia. In return, Hitler promised 
not to seek any more territory. That took 
place outside. the League of Nations, though 
the League should of right deal with the mat- 
ter by virtue of its duties and obligations 
under the Covenant. The deal was hailed for 
the moment as a great success in bringing 
‘peace in our time”. Many people heaved a 
long sigh of relief, since they felt the threat 
of war was over. However, subsequent events 
turned out otherwise. On March 15, 1939 
Hitler took additional Czech territory. A few 
days later, he occupied Memel, Lithuania. 
Despite the belated reversal of British policy 
in the form of a guarantee of Polish integrity, 
Hitler attacked Poland on September 1, 1939. 
Thereupon, World War II broke out. Appease- 
ment, after all, could not bring peace, It could 
only whet the appetite of the aggressor. 

The Yalta Conference met from February 
4 to 11, 1945, In the course of the eight days, 
the Big Three reached a number of agreements 
concerning the World Organization, Germany, 
Poland, the Far East, etc. Each agreement has 
its own merits and demerits. The most con- 
troversial is the agreement relative to the Far 
East. This agreement was made on the last 
day of the Conference, and it was. kept ‘so 
secret that even James F. Byrnes who sat at 
the conference table until February 10 did not 
know of it at the moment. The document 
was kept locked in the President’s safe at the 
White House and it was not until some time 
after Mr. Byrnes became Secretary of State 
in July, 1945 that a news story from Moscow 
caused him to inquire and learn of the full 
text, By the agreement the Soviet Union ob- 
tained the Kurile Islands and all the privileges 
Czarist Russia had enjoyed before the Russo- 
Japanese war of [904, viz.> (a) southern Sakha- 
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lin, (b) the Russian-controlled ‘*free port” of 
Dairen and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval 
base, and (c) Soviet-Chinese joint operation of 
railways in Manchuria with Russian preeminent 
interests safeguarded, As this arrangement in- 
volved the loss of Chinese interests, Roosevelt 
undertook to obtain China’s concurrence in 
the matter. 

Mr. Stettinius argues that the Soyiet Union 
made greater concessions at: Yalta to U.S. and 
Great Britain than were made to the Soviets. 
He claims that consequently the agreements 
reached were, on the whole, a _ diplomatic 
triumph for the U. S, and Great Britain, In 
support of his argument, he tries to make a 
balance shect of the Conference. He calls the 
whole thing realism rather than appeasement. 
(pp.295-307) 

We need not take the trouble, as with Stet- 
tinius, to count the number of concessions made 
by each side at Yalta and then decide whether 
Or not it was appeasement. That is irrelevant 
to the question. By Munich standards, appease- 
ment has roughly four implications: First, the 
parties agree to a compromise by surrender- 
ing something not of their own, but of another 
country. Genuine concessions made at their 
Own expense do not amount to appeasement. 
Secondly, the country so affected has no choice 
but to succumb to the pressure of power poli- 
tics. As it does not participate in the negotia- 
tions, its concurrence is necessarily obtained 
under compulsion. Thirdly, the deal is made 
by a few big powers without regard to the 
world organization such as the League of 
Nations or the United Nations. It is thus a 
challenge to the authority of the world organi- 
zation. Fourthly, concessions made are usually 
used as a stepping-stone to further aggrandize- 
ment. Instead of satisfying the aggressor, they 
make him more greedy, 

The Far Eastern agreement reached at Yalta 
clearly falls within the scope of the above 
definition. Despite Stettinius’s argument to 
the contrary, Yalta bore a close’ resemblance 
to Munich. If Munich was a symbol of appease- 
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ment in Europe, Yalta was its counterpart in Be 
Asia, There is no. question about that. In| 
LIFE for September 6, 1948, Mr. William Cy) 
Bullitt wrote: A 7 : 
‘“‘At Yalta in the Crimea, on Feb. 4, 1945, 
the Soviet dictator welcomed the weary 
President. Roosevelt, indeed, was more than 
tired. He was ill. Little was left of the physical 
and mental vigor that had been his when he! 
entered the White House in 1933, Frequently® 
he had difficulty in formulating his thoughts, # 
and greater difficulty in expressing themg — 
consecutively. But he still held to his® 
determination to appease Stalin.” 
In explanation of the Yalta decisions, Stet.) 
tinius singles out the military situation as thé 
decisive factor. Roosevelt had with him ' 
Yalta the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He had great 
faith in them and relied upon them whole. 
heartedly. Their insistent advice was that Soviet 
Russia had to be brought into war against 
Japan soon after Germany’s collapse. Roosey 
adted upon that advice when he signed th 
Far Eastern agreement. (pp. 304-305) However 
postwar studies have all pointed to the conclu 
sion that Roosevelt was ill-informed by ‘his 
military advisers. At the time of Yalta, Japam 
was already on the point of collapse —by g 
bombing and blockade. Roosevelt did not knoy 
of that. The intelligence reports on which 
Roosevelt based his judgment were misleading 
and pessimistic. In its editorial of Septemberg ~ 
9, 1948, the Washington Post commenteds 
“Certainly, the Chiefs of Staff made a blunder ~ 
to advise Roosevelt and Churchill at Yalta that™ . 
Japan would last 18 months after. V-E Daye 
Our military men underrated Japan at the 
beginning of the war, then overrated it, an 
refused-to see the patent fact, obvious to the 
Navy, that Japan was through even while they 
brass hats were meeting at Yalta.” } 
Nor was that all, Over and above the military 
miscalculation, there was a basic political f. | 
lacy which underlay Roosevelt's war. philosoph 
in relation to the Soviet Union. Roosevel 
sincerely believed that Stalin had abandonef 
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his policy of world conquest with the dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern in 1943. He imagined 
that he could get along with Stalin and ac- 
**The President was 
“that the 
Union had decided to take its place in the 


complish good results. 


confident,” says Stettinius, Soviet 
United Nations family as a good citizen.” (p.307) 
Naturally, Stettinius shared Roosevelt's views. 
Shortly after his return from the Conference 
Stettinius told a bipartisan group of senators 
that “the atmosphere at Yalta was not one of 
bickering, that Stalin and his government ap- 
parently had made up their minds to take 
their place among the United Nations,” (p. 306) 

It is clear now, and it should have been 
then, that 


can only change its tactics, but not its ultimate 


patent international Communism 
aim. A study of Marxian literature and its 
interpretations and applications by Lenin and 
Stalin should have convinced an unbiased mind 


of that plain fact. Unfortunately, Roosevelt 


did not have adequate knowledge about Soviet 


Communism. He became a victim of his own 
fallacy and played into Soviet hands, We must 
fot suppose. that Roosevelt went to Yalta by 
casual inspiration. He had had the intention to 
come to terms with Stalin for a long time. 


history as a symbol of appeasement, 





Yalta wes only the outcome of many years of 
efforts, Mr. Stettinius writes: 

“The Yalta Conference was the culmina- 
tion, in many respects, of long and patient 
efforts, dating back to President Roosevelt's 
first term, to find some basis for a new 
international! understanding with Russia. It 
was not until eight years after diplomatic 
relations had been restored, and after the 
Soviet Union had been attacked by Germany 

1941 that important steps 
toward effective cooperation took place be- 

tween the two nations.” (pp. 6-7) 

In the light of ‘the foregoing, there can be 
little doubt that Yalta has gone down in 
China 
was sold out there by Roosevelt and Churchill 
Being a typical selfish 
But 


on June 22, 


to appease Stalin. 
Briton, Churchill was beneath criticism. 


Roosevelt, by agreeing to betray China, allowed 


a slur to be cast on the good. name of the 
United States, this book notwithstanding. If 
there is any lesson that can be learned from 
this book, it is that an international underhand 
dealing like Yalta should never occur again, ~ 


Hsiao Tso-liang 


What a Roast Can Do 
Ku Jung (@i%) was invited to a barbecue party at Lo Yong 


(3% &)- 


He discovered the man at the grill was gloating on the 


sizzling meat, so he gave his own share to him. The other guests 


looked on him with scorn: 


Jung said, *Is it fair, gentlemen, that 


the man who stands beside the grill for the whole day should not 


be given a taste of the food?” 
river as a refugee; 


one who always hedged him by hanging around closely, 


Some time later, he crossed the 
and whenever he was in distress, there was 


Upon 


investigation, that man was found to be no other than the man at 


the grill. 
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Documents 


Speech Delivered ky Foreign 
Minister George K. C. Yeh at the 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen Monthly Memorial 
Service at the Presidential Office, 

June 2, 1953 


he Korea truce negotiations have been in 
qT progress since July 1951. During the 
Negotiations there have been a number of 
issues in dispute, some of which are of a 
technical character, while others involve basic 
principles. After repeated and prolonged nego- 
tiations, most of the disputable points have 
now been settled, though during the course of 
negotiation the United Nations Command has 
made a number of concessions. One big problem 
that still remains to be solved is the exchange 
of prisoners of war. It is a problem involving 
fundamental principles and one which I wish 
to discuss: first. Since the truce talks have 
been dragging on for so long, and the problems 
involved are so complicated, attention has 
been turned to the truce talks themselves, 
while the cause and nature of the Korean war, 
and even the Republic of Korea have been 
forgotten. Some people think that if the prob- 
lem of war prisoners were settled and the 
truce talks concluded, all problems in Korea 
would be solved, and from then on we would 
be in a position to shake hands with the 
aggressor and proceed to talk on world peace. 
Such thinking is most dangerous. 

The preliminary purpose of the truce talks 
is, of course, to secure a ceasefire. Therefore, 
we must not forget how the Korean War was 
started and what kind of a war it is. At. the 
end of World War II, the Far East Command 
of the Allied Forces issued an order that 
American and Russian troops would receive 
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the surrender of Japanese troops respectivel 
in northern and southern Korea, with , 
38th Parallel North as a demarcation ling 
This was how the 38th parallel came to } 
known. Evidently, this demarcation line wag 
made for the convenience of occupation; it 
was intended to be an entirely temporary ling 
with no political significance at all. In thi 
Cairo Conference of 1943 and subsequenty in t x 
meetings of the United Notions, the purpose 
of the Allies in Korea were clearly set. A 
the Cario Conference, it was decided that 

due course Korea should become free and in 
dependent. This decision was later reaffirms 
in the Potsdam Conference. The Unitad Nj 


‘tions since its formation “has also repeated) 


stated that its main objective in Korea is 1 
establish a united, independent and democrat 
Korea. In no circumstance can this objectiy 
be allowed to change. Russia, however, oné 
having set foot on the soil of North Ko ca 
deliberately contrived to turn it into a bag 
for aggression in the Far East and refused u 
agree with the United States on the establisl 
ment of a unified government for all Kore 
It refused the entry into North Korea of ; 
United Nations commission, whose functid 
was to help Korea to unify itself. It also m 
fused to recognize the legal Government ¢ 
the Republic of Korea, which was electi 
under the supervision of a United Natio 
Commission. Moreover, it created a pupf 
Communist regime in North Korea. In shoi 
Russia transforined thc temporary demarcati 
line for Japanese surrender, the 38th Paral 
North, into a political line of demarcatié 
between the rivaling North and South Ko: 

In June 1950, Russia recklessly directed ‘af 
helped its Communist stooges in North Kor 
to invade South Korea in an attempt to dé 
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Btory by force the only legal government in 
Korea. When the United Nations, in accordance 
HB with its Charter, acted to check such aggres- 
| directed the puppet 
Chinese Communist regime to dispatch troops 
Bio Korea to participate in the war of aggres- 
tively sion. That:is the origin of the Korean War. 
the [So far as the United Nations is concerned, it 
lings fis a war to stop aggression in accordance 
o be with the Charter, a war to achieve collective 
w 5 "security, and a war to help the Korean people 





“Bsive activities, Russia 


n; if/obtain independence and unification. 
lineym. At the start of the Korean War, the United 
. the@ Nations took prompt and determined action 
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n the’ to stop Communist aggression in Korea and to 
‘po 5 idefend the Republic of Korea. This was the 
* it ‘first time that the system of collective security 
at in proved effective. The peace-loving and free- 
d img dom-loving peoples of the world were greatly 
ed@ encouraged by this political move of the United 
g@ Nations. Their faith in the future “of the 

es Nations increased when, following the 
med invasion of Korea by the Chinese Com- 
WB munists, the United Nations solemnly branded 

he Chinese Communists as aggressors. Mean- 











while, the United Nations recommended to its 
§ member states the enforcement of a strict 
¢ tmbargo on strategic materials to both. the 
Ghinese and. Korean Communists, This action 
: has further elevated the prestige of the United 
Nations, Needless to say, the United Nations 
iB bas paid a great price for this war to stop 
iggression, while the Korean people have been 
Buffering terribly from the aggressor. Loyal 


; = 


nt @emember nations of the United Nations, partic- 
lected a rly the United States which has contributed 
ation 596 of the manpower as well as the material 
uppé 3 ources of the total United Nations war 
shommetort, have all made great sacrifices. Accord. 
catiomgimg to statistics released by the Pentagon on 


rralle May 20, 1953, American casualties totalled 
catia 135,115. These men, as well as many others 
Corl of the United Nations forces, sacrificed their 
| afillves or were wounded or disable for the cause 
Kore of justice and freedom, We must pay our 
, dee hi hest tribute to all of them. It is regrettable 
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that handicapped by the policies of some Allied | 
governments, the UN troops were not allowed 
to pursue the enemy beyond the boundary of 
Korea. Therefore, the enemy enjoyed the benes 
fit of having an inviolable sanctuary on the 
northern shores of the Yalu River, where his 
air force could take refuge and where his 
ground forces could reorganize and. obtain 
fresh supplies. 
The United Nations forces landed at Incho 

in 1950 and was then in a position to destroy 
the enemy, but due to above-mentioned handi- 
caps, they had to withdraw soon afterwards. 
The Korean war, a war to be fought, but 
not permitted to be won, is indeed unprece- 
dented either in military history or in inter. 
natinoal law. Nevertheless, the United Nations 
forces have not failed in achieving certain 
results in their campaign, ‘They have dealt a 
considerable blow to the aggressor, who was 
compelled to seck for a breathing spell. That 
was why in June 1951 Malik expessed a will- 
ingness to start truce negotiations with the 
United Nations Command, resulting in the 
present talks which have been in progress 
since June 1951. We all know that the Com- 
munists are not sincere in participating in the 
truce talks. It was only because they had en- 
countered difficulties in their aggression that 
they hoped to wait for some other opportunity 
either to resume their aggressive activities in 
Korea or to engage in aggression elsewhere, 
But the United Nations would sot miss any 
chance for peace, It agreed to start the- truce 
talks on the assumption that the aggressor was 
willing to lay down his arms and to stop 
aggression. This is the significance of the truce 
talks. What we want to. accomplish is not 
merely-a truce, but the attainment of the ob- 
jective that has been announced and is being 
pursued by the United Nations in Korea, There 
are, however, some people who think now that 
if the Communists are willing to stop the 


_ fighting, they ought to be forgiven. Some even 


suggest that the Communists ought to be given 
some reward, such as the admission of the 
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Chinese Communists to the United Nations 
and the continued rule of North Korea by the 
Korean Communists. The idea is preposterous. 
Such views can only be likened to offering a 
reward to a bandit who has committed murder 
and arson and is continuing to do so even after 
he has been brought under control. Can there 
be peace and order in such a community? Is 
this not encouraging crime? If the governments 
and peoples of the free world follow such a 
line of thinking, ‘it means the denying of the 
high mission of the United Nations and the 
very existance of the world organization. Then 
the sufferings sustained by millions of the 
Korean people and the sacrifices made by the 
hundreds and thousands of the United Nations 
troops would all have been in vain, 

Now that the truce talks in Korea have 
reached a critical juncture, we must have a 
clear understanding of the significance of the 
talks. We must reaffirm that the United Na- 
tions agreed to start the truce negotiations 
because following the employment of force, it 
entertained the hope of checking aggression 
through peaceful methods so as to safeguard 
the Korean people and to attain the United 
Nations objective in Korea, that is, to establish 
a united, independent and democratic Korea. 
Since the Korean war is being fought, by the 
United Nations for the protection of the Korean 
people, any proposal for truce should not be 
unacceptable to the Korean people. The Re- 
public of China member of the 
United Nations and a close neighbor of Korea. 
We love peace and we do not want to see the 
expansion of the war. If the truce talks help 


is a loyal 


to attain the afore-mentioned objective of the 
United Nations, we will give them our full 
support. If on the contrary, such talks turn 
out to be a compromise with the aggressor, 
giving no consideration to the wishes~-of the 
Korean people, we will strongly oppose them. 
point to raise 
here, should 
be a time limit for the truce talks, We cannot 
allow the talks to drag on. The Communists 


I have another important 


It is our conviction that there 
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have apparently fully exploited the almost two. | ps 


year-old truce talks to strengthen their own” 
position. In the truce talks, the Chinese Com 
munists have been using the same methodg) 


which they used in their negotiations with oug 


Government on the mainland, that is, fight® 


tions should allow the talks to drag on, the 
Communists would sooner or later strike again 
when they are in a position to do so. Thi 


is obviously against the collective security meas @ 


ures of the United Nations. 5‘ 


and talk; talk and fight. If the Uuited Nag * 


if 


The present truce talks in Korea bogged— 


down on the issue of the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war. This is an important prob: 
lem involving principles. The problem of the 
exchange of war prisoners arose because many 
Chinese and Koreans, having suffered immen 


under Communist rule, did not hesitate to lam 


down their arms and run for freedom once 


they had reached the warfronts. It is only & 


natural that they should refuse to return @ 
Communist oppression and slaughter. Article [ 
of the United Nations Charter clearly sets fort 


the purposes and principles of the United 5 


Nations, one of which is ‘‘promoting 
encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms.” The United Natio 


certainly connot force the prisoners of war 


abandon that freedom which is already in sighte Z 


Otherwise, the United Nations would be viol t 


ing its own Charter and jeopardizing its owmg= - 


existence. As Communist rule is based on brut 
force and oppression of the people, the Cont 
munists will not let the people enjoy freedom 
The foundation of the Communist rule is 
direct contrast to the spirit and principles | 
the United Nations. In the hands of the. Unite 
Nations Command, there are 21,000 Chine! 
Communist prisoners, of whom more than tw 
thirds are not willing to return to Communi 
rule. The Chinese Communists want them 
return not because they have any love for then 
for the Communists have already murdered mom 
than 10,000,000 people on the China mainlani 
but because in allowing the prisoners to remaily 
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smoothly carried out in Korea, 


free, the Chinese Communists would give a 
ray Of hope for freedom to millions of_other 
Chinese now under Communist tyranny. In fu- 
ture wars of aggression started by the Chinese 
Communists, Communist ‘soldiers would run for 
freedom as soon as they arrive at the battlefield 
and the Chinese Communists would not be able 
to control their army. That 1s why the Com- 
munists attach so much importance to the issue 
of war prisoners and have allowed the truce 
talks to drag on for almost two years. 

In the talks, the United Nations Command 
has insisted on the principle of voluntary 
repatriation. When the issue was debated in 
the United Nations General Assembly last year, 
the free nations unanimously insisted that this 
Even the resolu- 
had many 


principle must be observed. 
tion proposed by India, though it 
defects, recognized the principle of voluntary 
repatriation. In the negotiations, the United 
Nations must give adequate attention to the 
details regarding the actual enforcement of the 
repatriation to see whether this principle will 
be observed, whether the repatriation can be 
and whether 
the arrangements made are acceptable to the 
The Indian which 
I mentioned a while ago, contained in it the 
repatriation, but the 


Korean people. resolution, 
principle of voluntary 
application of its detailed “provisions would 


result in forcible repatriation. When the resolu- 


_tion was put to the vote paragraph by para- 


graph in the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Chinese delegation voted in favor of the 
paragraphs setting forth the principle of vol- 
untary repatriation, but against those concern- 
ing the methods of repatriation; and when the 
resolution as a whole was put to the vote, 
the Chinese delegation abstained. 

After the resumption of the truce talks in 
Korea, the Communist delegates proposed an 


® cight-point plan which was obviously contradic- 


tory to the principle of voluntary repatriation. 


The main points of the Communist proposal 


are as follows: 


1. As soon as armistice is reached, war 
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prisoners shall be subjected to the supervision 
and control of the Five- Nation’ Repatriation 
Commission, which includes India, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

2. ‘Neutral’ guards’ shall be provided by. 
these five nations. 

3. The Communist shall be given four 
months in which to send representatives to’ 
persuade the war prisoners to return to their 
respective countries. 

4. At the end of the period, if there are 
still war prisoners refusing to return to Com- 
munist rule, the matter shall be referred to 
the Political Conference that is to be held 
following the signing of the armistice. rt 

We can clearly see that: (1) Among the 
five nations there are Soviet satellites. and the 
neutrality of the commission is highly ques- 
tionable. If all the so-called neutral nations are 
to send guards, those from satellite countries 
wi'l no doubt be used to force the prisoners of 
war to return to Communist rule. (2) The Com- 
munists have asked for fouf months to talk to 
the war prisoners. Apparently they-need the time 
to apply their tactic of ‘brain washing”, so 
that they may force the war prisoners to return 
to their homes. (3) If the question of the 
disposal of those war prisoners who refuse to 
return is to be referred to the Political Con- 
ference, it may take an indefinite period of 
time to solve the problem. This amounts to 
telling the prisoners: “If you refuse to go 
home, you will remain prisoners indefinitely 
and will never gain freedom.” The eight-point 
plan gives clear indication of the real intention 
of the communists. It gives the war prisoners 
two choices. One is to return to Communist 
tyranny and be massacred. The other is life 
imprisonment and eventual forcible repatria- 
tion. In either case, death awaits the prisoners. 
These are the true features of the Communist 
eight-point proposal. 

Knowing the intrigues of the Communists, 
the United Nations Command rejected the 
eight-point plan and made a 26-point counter- 
proposal on May 13. In conformity with the 
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principle of voluntary repatriation, the UN 
proposal provides that (1) the Korean war 
prisoners unwilling to be repatriated shall be 
released and freed; (2) the period for the 
Five-nation Repatriation Commission to look 
after the Chinese war prisoners shall be short- 
ened to two months; (3) India alone shall 
send guards to the war prisoners camps; (4) 
after two months, those Chinese prisoners of 
war who refuse to be repatriated shall be 
released and granted the status of civilians. 
Although this. counter-proposal is much more 
reasonable, the United Nations Command has 
not. seriously considered whether the Five- 
Nation Commission could remain neutral. No 
definite measure has been drawn up to prevent 
the satellite countries on the Commission from 
jointly using force to threaten the war pris- 
oners who refuse to. be repatriated. Although it 
is a compromise plan, the Communists have 
bluntly rejected it. The -UN Command made 
a new proposal on May 25. Up to the present 
the contents of this new proposal have been 
kept secret by both sides. However, this plan 
has roused strong opposition from the Govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of Korea. 
The South Korean representative participating 
in the truce talks has expressed his readiness 
to withdraw from the meetings at Panmunjom. 
Obviously the new UN proposal is not accept- 
able to the people of South Korea, because it 
does not mect their wishes. I am not going 
into the details on this plan, but the points I 
have just raised concerning the Korean truce 
talks and the problem of war prisoners equally 
apply to the new UN proposal. In other words, 
if the UN proposal adopts the same methods 
of repatriation as the Indian plan is substanti- 
ally the same as the eight-point plan proposed 
by the Communists on May 7, the UN Com- 
mand must have made concessions that involve 
fundamental principles; and so, even if an 
armistice is reached, it will certainly not be an 
armistice with honor. 

We are very much concerned over the issue 
of the repatriation of war prisoners not only 
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because there are more than 14,000 Chine 
among the war prisoners who. refuse to be 
repatriated, but because, as a loyal member of 
the United Nations, we know that the armistic + 
talks in- Korea will have far-reaching effects” 
on the future of the United Nations. We have : 
made known our views on the problem. of 
repatriation of war prisoners at the United: 
Nations. We have done so with the Government” 
of the United States which is conducting the 
truce talks, Ir has been our view that on th 
principle of voluntary repatriation the United” 
Nations should not make any concession. The) 
United Nations Command should insist on the’ 
principle of voluntary repatriation so as to” 
uphold the prestige of the United Nations and 
to maintain the spirit of the UN Charter. The 
problem is not simply a problem of repatriation ~ 
of the Chinese and North Korean Communist — 
war prisoners, it is also a problem of protect- 
ing the freedom of the entire mankind. It 
would be too great a price.to pay if the free} 
world were to give up the struggle of mankingg 
for freedom and to force the war prisoners to 
return to their home countries so that it could | 
have a temporary peace and resume business | 
with the Communist aggressor. The Govern- = 
ment of the United States has repeatedly. 4 
assured us verbally and on May 18 in written 7 
form, that the Government of the United States | 
would insist on the principle of voluntary” 
repatriation. In a statement issued on May 26, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower emphasized 
the same principle. We have great respect for | 
the United States for this firm stand, but we» 
must call the attention of the Government oa 
the United States and that of other free coun- 7 
tries to the need of carefully studying the ™ 
repatriation measures to see if they are in line” 
with the principle of voluntary repatriation” 
and acceptable to the people of Korea, Our 
views have been consistent; we have expressed | 
these views in the United Nations and have on | 
several occasions expressed the same views to. 
the Government of the United States; and we © 
are still holding the same views. 
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the United Nations Command. 


- Following the conclusion of a truce, a Polit- 
ical Conference will be held. I wish now’ to 
discuss the-nature of this Political Conference, 
Because of the prolongation of the truce talks 
in Korea, some people might have the false 
impression that the Political Conference was 
to be aconference in which all the Far Eastern 
political problems will be discussed. Paragraph 
60 of the draft armistice agreement stipulates 
that both parties shall recommend to the gov- 
ernments concerned that within three months 
after the armistice is signed, they should send 
representatives to a high-level political confer- 
ence, at which the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korea and the peaceful solution of the 
Korean problem, etc., will be discussed. In 
this conference it is the obligation of the United 
Nations to work out measures for the prevén- 
tion of the recurrence of aggression, for the 
protection of Korea, and for the establishment 
of a united, independent and democratic Korea. 
All this is to be achieved in the Political 
Conference by peaceful.means. There is no 
for the United Nations to 
agree to the. discussion of any matter outside 


reason -whatever 


of Korea, I have with me two documents to 
support my argument. First, the United States 
which léads the free world in the fight against 
aggression and which plays an active part in 
the armistice talks, has reassured us that the 
United Nations would be glad to discuss prob- 
lems concerning Korea, if the Communist 
agreed to an. armistice, but that the United 


Nations would not agree to the attachment of 


any dishonorable political strings to the armi- ‘ 


stice. Second, in agreeing to the recommenda- 
tion contained in Article IV, paragraph 60, of 
the draft. Armistice Agreement, Vice - Admiral. 
C. Turner Joy of the United Nations Truce 
Team, made a statement for the record con- 
cerning the understanding of this proposal by 
In that state- 
ment, he said that it must be made clearly 
understood that both parties do not, construe 
the word ‘‘et cetera” to relate to matters outside 


of Korea. We understand that there will be 
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numerous problems to be solved after the 
armistice such as: (1) the troops that have in- 
vaded Korea should not be permitted to remain 
in Korea; (2) Korea should not be divided into 
two halves; and. (3) preventive measures should 
be taken against the recurrence of aggression 
in -Korea. These problems will have to be 
solved by political means instead of by force, 
It is, therefore, necessary to hold such a polit- 
ical conference. But we should have a clear 
understanding of the nature of the Political 
Conference and no advocate of the appeasement 
policy should be allowed to suggest the making 
of infamous and dishonorable concessions on 
the part of the UN following the conclusion 
of an armistice. 

No condition to the Korean armistice is more 
dishonorable than the consideration of admitting 
the Chinese Communists to the United Nations, 
It is a well-known fact that the Chinese 
Communist regime was created by Soviet Rus- 
sia. That it has been able to contro] the China 
mainland is the result of Soviet aggression it: 


China. This puppet regime, backed by Soviex<. 


military might, maintains its ‘power by virtue 
of its oppression of the Chinese people on the 
China mainland. I have just mentioned that 
over two-thirds of the Chinese prisoners of war 
are not willing to return. This-tells the story. 


Moreover, the Chinese Communists have been _ 


condemned as aggressors by the U. N. ‘Since 
the United Nations is dedicated to the main- 
tenance of world peace and security, and the 
enhancement of respect for freedom of the 
human race, it has no reason to consider the 
admission of the Chinese Communist puppet 
regime to the U.N. The people in Free China, 


_the overseas Chinese and freedom-loving peo~ 


ple on the China mainland have been waging 
a life and death struggle with the Communists, 
It is our firm conviction that we shall be able 
to resist. Soviet aggression and defeat the 


puppet Communist regime. The Government of 
the Republic of China now in Taiwan is the 
only legitimate government of China, and our, 
representatives in the U. N, are the only legit- 
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imate Chinese representatives. If justice is to 
prevail, the Chinese Communists should never 
be admitted into, this world organization. I 
consider it most ridiculous to link the truce 
parley in Korea with the admission of the 
Chinese Communists into the U. N. Otherwise 
it would mean that the Chinese Communists 
would be rewarded by agreeing to a truce in 
Korea. In other words, we would allow the 
Chinese Communists to fight their way into 
the U. N. Should the Chinese Communists be 
admitted, it would mean the destruction of 
righteousness in this world, the collapse of the 
foundation of the United Nations and the doom 
of the world organization. 

Lastly, I wish to present my views on the 


Soviet peace offensive. 

Ever since its establishment, the Communist 
regime in Russia has launched peace offensives 
from time to time. Let us recall the notable 
ones. In 1921, shortly after the Russian Com- 


munists had established their regime, they 
encountered insurmountable difficulties. Lenin 
had to bring back the 
ownership of property and free trade. He even 
compromised with the capitalist countries so 
as to get loans from them. In 1935, after the 
Nazis had consolidated their control in Ger- 
many, they became a great threat to Soviet 
Russia. The Kremlin again showed a friendly 
attitude to the democracies. It obviously wanted 
to cooperate with the democracies in dealing 
with Nazi Germany. When Hitler’ invaded 
Russia in 1941, the 
the democracies for help. 

It is very clear that whenever there is in- 


system of private 


oviets again turned to 


ternal difficulty or external danger, Soviet 
Russia would resort to the launching of a 
peace offensive. The Western powers had in 
the pagt failed to recognize these favorite 
tricks of the Kremlin. They did not know the 
Communists were by nature faithless. They 
offered help and cooperation each time when 
the Russians staged a peace offensive. As a 
result, the Russians were able to grew stronger 


and stronger, and the free world has suffered 
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much at their hands. That is why the world “ 
today is in such a precarious situation. 

The Russians launched another peace of- 4 
fensive after the death of Stalin. President 
Chiang has clearly told the world that Russia's 
purpose in launching this new peace offensive 
was to secure a breathing spell so as to con- 


solidate its position at home and to tighten its @ 


control over the satellites abroad. Above all, 7 
Russia wants to intensify the controversies 7 
and conflicts among the nations of the free 7 
world. This sound analysis should serve as a 
warning to those politicians who are inclined 
to be taken in by the Communist peace 
offensive. Unless there is a basic change in 
Soviet policy, is there any use for the states- 
men of the free world to negotiate with Rus- 
sians? 

President Eisenhower, knowing all this, pro- | 
posed a five-point program for peace and 7 
requested the Russians to prove their desire 
for peace by deeds. But “the Communists, 


taking advantage of the prolonged Korean § 


truce talks, have now strengthened their © 


aggressive forces in Korea. The Russians have 


again refused to resume the negotiations on § 


the Austrian state treaty. Facts prove that they : 
have no desire for a peaceful settlement of | 
the existing international problems. 
Whether or not President Easenhower will | 
say in Bermuda that Russia has proved to the | 
world its sincere wishes for peace, or whether 4 
the free world should give Russia another ’ 
chance to prove its sincerity, I do not know. § 
The so-called top-level talks had indeed © 
played an important role during World War ’ 
II. The big powers then were sincere in : 
leading the free world in the fight against 
aggression. 
respected by other allies. This was an important — 


moral factor for the success of the top-level @ 


meetings in the last war. The Atlantic Charter 
and the Cairo Declaration won the support of | 
all nations. The Munich and Yalta conferences J 
were also top-level meetings, but owing to 
the lack of the moral factor, they produced 4 
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tragic consequences and regarded as disgraceful. 
I sincerely hope that the Bermuda meeting 
will not be a prelude to another. Yalta, but a 
symptom of solidarity among the democratic 
countries. 


Statement Made by Ambassador C. 
L. Hsia to the United Nations Opiwn 
Conference on May 12, 1953 


orty-four years ago the International Opium 
. met in Shanghai. The meet- 
ings which took place from February 1 to 
February 26, 1909 were the first of the kind 
and forerunners of all subsequent international 
opium conferences and the present United 
Nations Opium Conference is the latest of the 
series. 

The International Opium Commission of 1909 
was called at the instance of the United States, 
partly because of its concern at that time with 
the opium problem in its Philippine possessions 
and partly because of the great sympathy of 
the American Government and people with the 
efforts of China to rid herself, under tremendous 
difficultizs, of the opium curse. China was one 
of thirteen powers that participated in the work 
of the Commission. The main purpose of the 
Commission was to enable the Governments to 
exchange views as to the opium problem and 
to make recommendations as to the future 
action to be taken by those Governments. The 
most important record was a-set of nine resolu- 
tions adopted by the Commission and it is 
interesting to note that of these nine resolutions 
five dealt with the then 
obtaining in China. 

The successful experiment of the International 
Opium Commission led to the calling of a 
conference, composed of delegates with plenipo- 


opium situation 


tentiary powers at The Hague on December 1, 
1911, and the adoption on January 23, 1912, of 
the agreement since known as The Hague 
International Opium Convention which laid the 
foundation of all future international opium 
one of the twelve 


My country 


China’ was 
of the 


legislation. 


participants Conference. 
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has therefore been closely associated with the 
work of successive opium. conferences and it 
may be said that my country has 4 special and 
lasting interest in and‘concern with the produc- 
tion of, traffic in and use of opium as matter 
of international responsibility. 

I hope you will not think me immodest if I 
say that the Chinese Delegation is privileged 
to have had a hand in paving the way for the 
holding of this United Nations Opium Con- 
ference. The first and initial step taken in the 
long and tortuous road leading to our Conference 
today was the adoption at the third session of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of a Chinese 
resolution entitled Limitation of the Production 
of Raw Materials. The Chinese resolution was 
adopted on 18 May 1948 and formed the basis 
of the resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council known as Council resolution 159 E 
(VI). The Chinese resolution was a simple 
one and read as follows: 

** THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

REQUESTS the Secretary-Genera! to initi- 
ate studies and inquiries‘on the desirability 
of convening a conference of the opium- 
producing countries and of countries using 
opium of drugs for 
medical and scientific needs, for the purpose 


in the manufacture 


of reaching an interim commodity agreement 
limiting the production and exports of opium 
to these needs, pending the adoption of an 
international convention on limitation of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs. 
The results of these studies and inquiries 
should be submitted to the next session of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs.” 
The Chinese Representative made two brief 
statements indicating the motives and the hopes 
of the Chinese Government and people which 
had prompted the action. 

During a general debate on 14 May 1948, as - 
China’s Representative on the Commission, I 
called the Commission’s attention to the urgency ~ 
of taking a forwafd step in the limitation of — 


opium production, I said inter alia: 
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“In the light of the information gathered 
so far from the replies furnished by Govern- 
ments both recently and during the time of 
the League of Nations, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is not unaware of the manifold dif- 
ficulties involved in any scheme, which aims 
at arriving at a general agreement to limit 
and control the cultivation of opium poppy, 
the production of raw opium and other raw 
materials used in the manufacture of opium 
alkaloids. 

**The social and economic implications of 
the problems -re too oft-repeated and well- 
known to require any lengthy discussion by 
us here. 

*“In spite of these difficulties, it is, 
however, generally conceded that along with 
the limitation and control of manufactured 
drugs which has proved very successful, we 
must go forward to put into effect as soon 
as possible some general agreement on the 
limitation and control of opium poppy, if the 
world-wide illicit traffic in opium and its 
derivatives is to be curtailed. As a matter 
of fact, the control of raw materials should 
go hand in hand with the control of manu- 
factured drugs if it did not precede it. 

*sIt may be recalled that steps to consider 
such a general international agreement for 
the limitation of cultivation of opium poppy 
to medical and scientific needs did not begin 
yesterday. As early as 1931, the Council and 
the Assembly of the League of Nations took 
initial steps leading to such a conference for 
such purposes. In 1936, the Opium Advisory 
Committee declared that measures of control- 
ling cultivation of opium poppy were. urgently 
needed. 

“When the United Nations obtains for the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs a complete 
picture of the opium situation of the entire 
world, my delegation submits that it will be 
‘time for the United Nations to proceed im- 
mediately with the preparation of an interna- 
tional conference of all opium-producing 
countries and others directly interested, the 


purpose of which is to arrive at..a general © 
agreement to limit and control cultivation of 
opium poppy, the production of raw opium 
and other raw materials used in the manu- 


facture of opium alkaloids. 

**In the opinion of the Chinese Government, 
the calling of such a conference or a series 
of such conferences is an essential step 
toward the establishment of a world control 
and regulation of narcotic drugs under one 
universal convention through one central 
board, council or commission on narcotic drug 
within the framework of the United Nations.” 
Three days later, on 17 May 1948, in intro- 


ducing the Chinese resolution I addressed the 
Commission in these words: 


‘For limitation of cultivation of opium 
poppy, after eighteen years of study and 
planning, a stage has been reached where 
some concrete action is necessary. : 

“The resolution of the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1931; and recently the 
resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the Economic and Social 
Council and this commission have all agreed 
that the matter of limitation is one of urgency. 

“The Joint Resolution of 1944 of the 
House and Senate of the United States of 
America authorized the Executive Branch of 
their Government to urge upon the govern- 
ments of the opium producing countries to 
take immediate steps to limit and control 
the growth of opium poppy and the produc- 
tion of opium and its derivatives to the 
amount actually required for strictly medic- 
inal and scientific purposes. In its identic 
notes to the governments concerned, the 
Government of the United States expressed 
the hope that they would be willing to 
participate in a conference which was expect- 
ed to be held after the war for the purpose 
of drafting a suitable poppy limitation con-. 
vention. To this note my Government replied 
that since it has consistently followed the 
policy of rigid suppression of narcotics, it 
therefore approves in principle the proposals 
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of the American government. 

“While the preparatory work for a general 
limitation conference and convention may 
still take a few years, there is no reason 
why an interim measure could not be put 
into effect in the meantime, which would 
bring us a step nearer to the ultimate goal. 

“I have been instructed by my Government 
to propose to this session of the Commission 
that recommendations be forwarded to the 
Economic and Social Council for a definite 
plan of action along the following lines: 
“That acting on advice of this Commission 
the Economic and Social Council authorise the 


Sectetary-General to take immediate steps to 


study and inquire into the feasibility of calling 
within the shortest time possible a conference 
of the main-opium-producing and consuming 
countries for the purpose of preparing and 
concluding therein a commodity agreement 
among and between themselves, under which 
the Governments of the producing countries 
agree to limit the production of opium in a 
way consistent with world legitimate needs 


and to keep such regulating stocks as may be’ 


needed to meet these requirements under all 
circumstances. They would ‘further agree to 
export certain fixed amounts of opium to 
consuming countries in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement; and the governments 
of the consuming countries agree to buy 
direct from the governments of the producing 
countries opium required for their legitimate 
Any cultivation and any opium 
Agreement would be 
clandestine and 


purposes. 
not covered by the 
declared and treated as 
illicit.” ° 
Two years were spent in trying to reach 
the conclusion of an interim agreement to 
limit the production. of opium to medical and 
scientific needs. During its 6th session the 


Narcotic Commission came to a dead-end road. 


‘It is instructive to retall briefly the intensive 


activities of the Commission and the Secretariat 
during the period in question. 
The Ad hoc Committee of the principal - 
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opium-producing countries met at hospitable 
Ankara in November and December 1949 and. 
was able to reach agreement on thrée impor- 
tant questions: (a) the limitation of world 
opium production each year to that required. 
for medical and scientific needs; (b) the assign- 
ment of shares ~(or quotas) of this limited 
output to each of the opium-producing countries — 
on a percentage basis; and {c) the reorganiza- 
tion of the Opium Trade as an international 


monopoly. 
In the early parts of August 1950, represen. 
tatives of the principal drug-manufacturing 


countries met in Geneva, and, while accepting 
in principle the decisions taken at Ankara, 
drew attention to certain provisions of the 
draft interim agreement of special interest to 
themselves which, in théir opinidn, needed 
modification. 

The Commission's Joint Committee of the 
Principal Opium-producing Countries and of the . 
Principal Drug-manufactaring countries, which 
met in August and November 1950, reaffirmed 
the agreements reached at Ankara and also took 
a number of provisional decisions on several 
principles embodied in the draft interim 
agreement, emphasizing that some form of 
international inspection would be essential to 
ensure the’ successful operation of the proposed 
international opium monopoly. 

Before the end of its first session, howéver, © 
the Joint Committee fouad itself unable to 
reach agreement on four major questions: (a) 
the basic price at which the international 
opium monopoly should conduct its opium 
transactions; (b) the form that international 
inspection should take; (c) the problem of the 
competition that the drug-manufactiring would — 
face from expofts of opium alkaloids’ by 
countries producing opium under the interim 
agreement and (d) the measures required to 
meet competition from exports of alkaloids 
made from poppy straw. 


At its fifth session of the Narcotic Commis- a 


sion, fears were expressed that interests of 


countries who were acither producers of plum 
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nor manufacturers of opium alkaloids were not 
sufficiently safeguarded in the proposed In- 
terim Agreement; since ultimate consumers in 
those countries would, in fact, be paying for 
that control. 

During its. 6th session the Narcotic Com- 
mission came to the conclusion that world 
conditions generally as well as those obtaining 
in the opium trade made it impossible, in the 
immediate future, to achieve further progress 
with the proposed interim agreement and the 
establishment of an international opium mono- 
poly within the framework of such a treaty. 

The Narcotic Commission. then turned its 
attention towards finding somé other way by 
which opium production could be at least 
partially limited to medical and scientific needs, 
and examined a French proposal for the 
adoption of the 1931 Convention for limiting 
the Manufacturing and regulating the Distribu- 
tions of Narcotic Drugs to the production of 
and trade in opium, and gave careful con- 
sideration to a draft protocol introduced by 
the representative of France. The Committee 
realized there was an important difference of 
principle between limiting the manufacturing 
and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs and the limiting of opium production 
and trade. The Commission proposed that the 
most practical form of international control of 
opium production at present would be a pose 
factum character—namely, the limitation of 
the stock of opium that any country might 
hold under the prepared treaty or protocol. 
Section 3, entitled Maximum Stocks, contains 
some of the key proyisions of the entire draft 
protocol. 

The Economic and Social Council in its 
Report to the 6th session of the General 
Assembly summarised the situation as _ follows: 

“The Council, in its discussion of this 
matter, noted that most of the members of 
the Commission had held the opinion that 
the best solution in limiting the production 
of opium to medical and scientific needs 
would be the establishment of an interna- 


tional opium monopoly, although they felt 4 


that such a solution was not immediately. © 


applicable. The Council considered it desir- 7 
able, however, to take such measures to limit 
the production of opium as were practicable, ~ 
and therefore adopted 395 BY 
(XIII), noting the principles of the protocol 
drafted by the Commission and requesting = 
the Secretary-General, as recommended by © 
the Commission, to submit these principles 5 


resolution 


to governments for their comments.” 


of you may be 4 


Fellow delegates, some 
wondering why my Government has taken so © 
great an interest and made such persistent 
effort in the movement aiming at eventual 
and complete eradiction of the opium evil. A 
brief review of some of the salient historical 
events will explain China’s special interest in 
and her consistent stand taken at successive 
opium conferences. In the light of these events 
you will, I am sure, readily understand and 
sympathize with the attitude“of my delegation 


towards some of the problems with which this | 


Conference will be confronted during the next 
few wecks. 

China became an early victim of prepared 
opium and for more than. one-half of a 
century the 
suffering to my people. We have often called 
opium a plague, a deluge and a deadly .enemy 
to be fought with all the resources at the 
nation’s disposal—an enemy with which there © 


opium smoking caused untold 


can be no compromise. 
The existence of the poppy plant was known 
in China since the eighth century A. D. and ~ 


its medicinal value had heen known for several @ 


centuries, but the habit of smoking it was 
probably of more recent origin and borrowed 
from abroad. Once introduced, the vice spread | 
so rapidly, that the Chinese authorities found ~ 
it necessary to prevent it by stringent prohibi- © 
tory edicts. The first of these edicts was issued ‘ 
in 1796 and four years later the importation ; 


of foreign opium was forbidden, At this time 9 


the importation of opium, almost wholly from 
India, had amounted to over four thousand ~ 
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chests annually or over 500,000 pounds. By 


1838 it had reached the enormous quantity 
of over twenty thousand chests which is equiv- 
alent to 2,660,000 pounds or approximately 
1200 tons, It was the drastic attempt .and the 
determined manner of the Chinese authorities 
to deal. with this grave situation that furnished 
the principal cause of the war with Great 
Britain. Sir George Stanton, one time a 


‘distinguished servant of the East India Com- 


pany, in the British House of Commons, on 
April 14, 1843, said: 

**] have neither denied that if there had 
been no opium smuggling, there would have 
been no war.” 

During the years immediately following the 
Opium War the British Government made. re- 
peated efforts to induce the Chinese authorities 
to legitimize the importation of opium. into 
its borders. Eventually the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1858 reluctantly abandoned its fight 
to exclude the drug. In the words of Mr. 
Roundtree in his volume entitled The Imperial 
Drug Trade, 

‘The drug which the Chinese Government 
has objected to so tenaciously for so long 
a time and at such a costly price, now had 
its admission legalized at a less duty than 
England then levied on Chinese silks and teas. 
—China had yielded to a steady continuous 
pressure, which it had not the strength to 
resist.” 

By 1906 the evil of opium smoking in China 
had become so great that it gained a firm hold 
upon 8,000,000 of the adult population of the 
country and it was practically a matter of life 
and death to the Chinese people that the practice 
should be checked and, if possible, wholly 
suppressed. To this Herculean task the Chinese 
Government addressed itself. The Government 
decided that within a period of ten years the 
evils arising from foreign and native opium be 
equally and completely eradicated. 

In this crusade against the smoking of opium 
China asked the aid of Great Britain from 
whose Indian possessions came almost all. of 
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the opium that was imported. In May of 1906 — 
the persons in Great Britain who were opposed 
to the continuance of the Indian trade in. opium 
secured the passage, in the British House of 
Commons, of a Resolution condemning in 
unqualified terms the opium traffic. In 1907 
China succeeded in obtaining Great Britain's 
consent to an agreement according to which 
the Government of India was to reduce each 
year the export of opium from India by an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of-the then total 
amount exported provided that China should 
reduce in equal proportion the amount of home 
produced opium. The result of this agreement, 
if successfully carried out by both parties, would 
be to bring to an end in 1917 the consumption — 
of opium in China, since there would then be 
no available supply of the drug. 

To the surprise of the whole world, China 
was able to carry out her part of the agree- 
ment of 1907. The British Government carried _ 
out its part, and thus, in 1917 China found 
herself substantially freed from the curse which 
had so grievously afflicted her: opium, produc- 
tion in China had come practically to an end, 
and she was no longer obliged to receive opium 
within her borders. 

Those epoch-making events in China to which 
I have just made reference served to focus the 
world attention on opium as an international 
problem, and prompted the Government of the 
United States to take the initiative to call the 
International Opium Commission of 1909. The 
action constituted for the first time the recogni- 
tion that the traffic in and use of opium is a 
matter of moment and intesnational concern. 

The first Hague Opium Conference, as ad- 
mitted in the preamble, was an outgrowth from 
the work of the International Opium Commission 
which had met at Shanghai three years earlier. 
Composed of delegates with plenipotentiary 
powers the Conference met at The Hague on 
December 1, 1911, and adopted on January 23, 
1912, the agreement: since known as The Hague 
International Opium Convention, It is an instru- 
ment of the greatest importance and lays down 








the principles and methods of all subsequent 
international legislation in matters concerning 
narcotics. In the opinion of my delegation, the 
world owed a great debt to the Government of 
the United States the 
initiative and leadership taken by President 
Taft but the highly useful 


not only because of 


also because of 


Memorandum sent to the other Governments — 


by the United States Government containing a 
tentative list of topics to be considered by the 
Conference. The list of 14 topics still provides 
a useful agenda and guide in international 
legislation on the opium problem. 

While we admit readily and gratefully that 
the Hague International Opium Convention of 
1912 was an important achievement, some of 
the provisions fell short of the high hopes of 
some of the participants including the Gov- 
ernment and people of China. The Convention 
did- not always insist on what was the best or 
the most effective method of solving the prob- 
lems as the Conference saw them. In face of 
vested interests, the Convention in more than 
one place accepted the second best and made 
compromises; it provided escape clauses and 
left loopholes. We are here to continue and 
complete the unfinished tasks of the First 
Hague Conference and let us hope that we may 
not commit the same mistakes or fall into the 
same temptations. In a gathering of this kind, 
when we are faced with strong and determined 
oppositions, it is so easy to temporize, to 
postpone the issue, to compromise or to take 
half-measures. If so, we would not be able to 
accomplish what we came here to do. 

Allow me to illustrate what I mean. Article 
I of The Hague Convention reads: 

*“*The Contracting Powers shall enact ef- 
fective laws or regulations for the control of 
the production and distribution of raw opium, 
unless laws or regulations on the subject are 
already in existence.” 

It is presumably intended to spell out Point (a) 
in the tentative list of topics which spoke of 

**Advisability of uniform laws and regula- 


tions to control the production, manufacture 
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and distribution of opium, its derivatives, 
and preparations.” : 


It is significant that the Convention did not i 


insist on uniform laws or regulations and was | 
satisfied with effective laws or regulations. The 
question is: whether the contracting powers 
have made effective laws or regulations in 
pursuance of this Article. It seems apparent 
that noi all the contracting powers have carried 
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out their obligation under this provision. If ~ x 
they had done so, the present Conference’ and § 
the proposed Protocol would not have. been 


necessary. 


| 


Again, allow me to take Chapter II which | 


of view of my Government this is not a 


satisfactory chapter. 
Though forbidden by in China, the 
smoking of opium, that is, the use of prepared 


law 


opium, continued to be legalized by most, if — 
not all, colonial powers having possessions in 4 
the Far East. It was to these Governments 4 set 
that Chapter II of The Hague Convention was | 
primarily directed. It was the failure by these 7 
Governments to observe the promises of this | 
Chapter that necessitated the calling of the © 2 


First Geneva Opium Conference. 


deals with Prepared Opium. From the point © th 
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Again in Article 7 of Chapter II the powers 
agree to prohibit the import and export of | 


prepared opium, but qualify this undertaking 7 


¢ 


as to exportation by the proviso that 
those powers, however, 


a 
~ oe 


which are not — | 
yet ready to prohibit immediately the export 7 


of prepared opium shall prohibit it as soon J) 


as possible,” 


Here is a big loophole which we now in this 4 


conference try to plug forty-one year later. 
One more illustration. In Chapter 
Article 11, 


I, | 


‘The contracting Powers shall take mea- 4 


sures to prohibit, as regards their internal © 


trade, the delivery of morphine, cocaine, and | 


their respective salts to any unauthorised 


persons, unless regulations on the subject § 


are already in existence.” 


: @ 


This. obligation was stated in absolute terms. § 
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But when we come to Articles 10, 12 and 13, 
the obligation in each case was watered down 
and nullified considerably by the phrase that 


the contracting Powers “shall use their best. 
“endeavours.” 


It is not my intention to conduct. a critical 


‘analysis of.the various provisions of The Hague 


Convention. I have brought forward these 


matters with a two-fold purpose: to point out, 


"on the one hand, the kind of pitfalls against 
which we must be constantly on guard; and,- 


on the other hand, to make clear the position 
which my Government has consistently taken. 
To complete the story, I shall ‘mention briefly 


_ the fact that China participated in both of the 


Geneva Opium Conferences that took place in 
1924 and 1925, and that China had withdrawn 
from these Conferences before they were con- 
cluded, The Chief delegate of China, Dr. 
Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, a veteran Chinese diplomat 
known personally to many of you here present, 
set forth the reasons in his letter of withdrawal 
from which I shall quote the following signi- 
ficant passages: 

‘‘By the Convention signed at The Hague 
in 1912, the High Contracting Parties. oblig- 
ated themselves (Article VI) to ‘take measures 
for the gradual and effective suppression of 
the manufacture of internal trade in, and 
the use of prepared opium,’ that is, of opium 
for smoking. This obligation was, however, 
qualified by the provision that those Powers 
who were not then ready immediately to 
prohibit the export of prepared opium, should 
do so as soon as possible, and that, until 
this prohibition should be made absolute, the 
export should be restricted and controlled in 
certain. specified ways. 

“It was the expectation of the world, and 
certainly that of the Chinese people, that 
the Powers signatories to The Hague Con- 
vention, and which continued to legalize the 
use of opium, would take prompt and decisive 
steps to introduce systems of control which 
would, by their operation, necessarily bring 
the temporarily legalized smoking’ of opium 
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to an end within a few years, or at the 
termination of a specified period. In fact, 
however, this has not been tha case, and 
because this has not been the resale, this 
First - Opium Conference was convened. 
In other words, ‘‘the purpose of this Con- 
ference was that the Powers participating ‘in 
it might come to somé new agreement as to 
the action to be taken by them all in order 
to bring about that effective suppression of 


the temporarily legalized use of prepared - 


opium to which the Powers had pledged 
themselves in The Hague Convention...... 


**No such effective action is made obligatory — 


upon the Powers by the draft Agreement 

that has resulted from the labors of this 

Conference. Some few, but not important, 

unqualified obligations have been assumed by 

the Powers, as, for example, that the sale of 
opium to mifiors shal] be prohibited; etc. 
‘All of the other: undertakings of the 

Agreement, except the one providing for a 

review of the situation before the end of the 

year 1929, and Article VI later referred to, 
are so qualified as to render them in no 
sense imperative.” 

As regards the Second Geneva Conference 
the American and Chinese Delegations withdrew 
at the close of the final meeting of the Com- 
The two delegations took 


mittee of Sixteen. 


more or less the same position. In the Ameri-— 


can memoradum of withdrawal, it said inter 
alia: : ‘ 

**Despite more than two months of discus: 
sion and repeated adjournment it now clearly 
appears that the purpose for which the Con- 
ference was called cannot be accomplished, 
The reports of the various Committees of the 
Conference plainly indicate that there is no 
likelihood under present conditions that. the 
production of raw opium and coca leaves 
will be restricted t6 the medicinal and 

' seientific needs of the world. In fact, the 
nature of the reservations made show that 


no appreciable reduction in raw opium may . 


be expected, ...... . 2 
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! 
of the Council as stated in its 


when it said: 
‘“‘The Council felt that in 
urgency of the problem of illicit traffic and — 


‘In the circumstances, the Delegation of 


1952 Report 9 
the United States, in pursuance. of instruc- 3 


tions received from its Government, has no view of the ” 
of the Joint 


Resolution authorizing participation in the 


alternative, under the terms 
of drug addiction the international conference 4 
should not be further postponed. Most mem- ~ 
bers felt that despite certain gaps, the draft 2 ‘ 
protocol represented for the time being the ‘ c. 
best means of settling, partially at least, the 
problem of limiting opium production so as q a 
reduce the illicit traffic and drug © E 
addiction.”’ a 
Finally, my Government has made fairly q F 
detailed observations on the draft’ protocol © 
which are to be found in E/2186 pp. 16-23. = 


Conference, other than to withdraw, as it 
which 


could not sign the Agreement it is 
proposed to include.” 

In the case of the Chinese Delegation, it 
took the view that signatories of The Hague 
Convention had assumed definite obligations to 
under Chapter II of the Convention and it 
looked that those 


territories or possessions the use of prepared 


Powers, within whose 


opium was still permitted by law were not 


prepared to agree to the inclusion within the 
Geneva Convention. The chief Chinese delegate 
in his letter of withdrawal said inter alia: 
“The Chinese Delegation had the honour 
to say that no proposal which might be pre- 
sented to the Conference could be acceptable 
to China which did not give. definite assur- 
ance that, within a reasonable period of time, 
the termination of which could be clearly 
foreseen, the legalized traffic in prepared 
opium would be brought to an end.” 

As regards the present draft Protocol, the 
general attitude of my delegation has been 
accurately expressed in the 1951 and 1952 
Reports of the Economic and Social Council 
to the General Assembly. I refer to the pas- 
sage in the 1951 Report where the Council said 
that the best solution in limiting the produc- 
tion of opium to medical and scientific needs 
would be the establishment of an international 
opium monopoly. Since such a solution was 
not immediately applicable, it was desirable to 
take such measures to limit the production of 
opium as were practicable. China agreed with 
the Council decision that it would be desirable 
for Governments to have before them, when 
preparing their observations on the Protocol, 
the text of the draft interim agreement to limit 
the production of opium to medical needs 
E/CN.7/221. 


My delegation also fully endorsed the view 
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My Government concludes its observations with 7 
these words: ; 


“In the light of the comparative table set ; 4 
forth hereinabove, the principles of the pro- @ 
tocol simply simulate the methods provided @ 


in the existing conventions, with 


modificat:ons; and apply them to limitation 3 Bs 
Although there is & 


of production of opium. 


some improvement, the principles are still ” 


far from the desired goal. 


some — 


‘Since agreement on quotas by the pro- @ 


ducing countries had already been achieved © 
at Ankara, the proposal contained in the © 


principles, that the producing countries may @ 


give their own estimates, seems retrogressive. 


Moreover, the principles make no provision § 


for international inspection. They are apt to 


become empty words, productive of no good § 


results. It must be realized that the dangerous. § 


ramifications of opium exceed those of other | 


narcotic drugs. To apply to opium the pose- 


factum method of control which is applied a 


to the manufactured drugs would certainly © 
be inadequate.” \ 


To sum up, the position of my delegation — FP 
towards the draft protocol is as follows: In the @ 
view of my delegation, two matters are of @ j 


major importance, It is generally agreed that 
the establishment of an international opium — 
monopoly would be the best and most. effective — 
solution. Our first major task, therefore, is to — 
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ascertain whether the system proposed in the 
draft protocol is an adequate substitute for an 
international opium mdédnoply. The second 
important question is: Whether the draft pro- 
tocol is merely a collection of pious “hopes or 
whether it has a strong enough backbone to 
stand up against pressures of one kind or 
another and has a set of teeth that can bite. 
We believe in international inspection. In the 
absence of inspection, we shall carefully 
examine the efficacy of those enforcement meas- 
ures, proposed in the draft protocol. 

Finally, I wish to declare that my Govern- 
ment and people entertain -high expectations 
in the outcome of this Conference. It is our 
fervent hope that this Conference may at last 
find the solution to a problem that has been a 
matter of deepest concern of my people for a 
hundred years. The task that we have under- 
taken is one of difficulty and complexity and 
whatever measure of success we shall achieve 
will be the measure of our goodwill, co-opera- 
tion and unselfish devotion. I on my part wish 
to assure you, sir, and my fellow delegates, 
that my delegation will do everything possible 
May the 


United Nations Opium Conference attain the 


to make the Conference a success. 


high and noble purpose to which we all are 
dedicated. 
Statement by Mr. Chow Shu-kai, 
Delegate of the Republic of China 
to the Ninth Session cf ECAFE 
during the Discussion’ on the 
“Economic Situation in Asia and 
the Far East” - Bandung, Indonesia 
9 February, 1953 


WE r. Chairman, 


The Chinese delegation wishes to associate 
itself with other Delegations in paying tribute to 
the Secretariat for the painstaking efforts made 
by the Executive Secretary and his staff in 
producing the Economic Survey of the region 
the quality of which has improved from year 
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to year. 

We note with gratification that, with one or 
two exceptions, almost all countries in this 
region ha¥e made substantial progress during 
the last few years in rehabilitating the devasta- 
tion caused by the war and in embarking upon 


programmes of continued reconstruction and 
development. Coming from a country which 
for many thousand years has emphasized the 
importance of giving enough to the people to 
eat, we attach great significance to the produc- 
tion of food in this area. Although there has 
been some increase in the postwar years, the 
output is still below the pre-war level. It must 
be recalled that the nutrition standard of this 
region was none too high before the war. The 
insufficiency of post-war production, therefore, 
calls for our added ‘attention and further im- 
provement. 

It is theoretically correct to advocate in- 
dustrialization in order to raise the standard 
of living. In doing so, however, we must at 
least restore the pre-war living standard insofar — 
as food is concerned. The programme of in- 
dustrialization would defeat its own purpose if 
the population cannot have adequate nourish- 
ment. It is the view of the Chinese delegation 
that during the transitional period from the 
post-war rehabilitation to further expansion, 
countries of this region might do well to 
maintain a balanced economy. That is to say, 
agricultural production, especially with regard 
to foodstuff, should not be neglected during 
the process of industrialization. Before we venture 
on some ambitious projects, our attention and 
resources should be first directed to the im- 
provement of such matters as landholding system, 
irrigation, seeds, fertilizers, flood control, insect 
control, etc. An enlightened system of taxation 
and development of inland transportation are 


‘ also essential to the encouragement of more 


production as well as to the even distribution 
of the same. 

Countries of this region can be divided into 
three categories. Some are highly industrialized, 
while others are semi-industrialized or pre- 
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dominantly agricultural. While the effort to 
achieve the balance of trade and payments is 
a laudable objective, in these days of interna- 
tional economic inter-dependence no country 
can be self-sufficient; and it is uneconomical 
and indeed dangerous if every country endeav- 
ours to attain that. There must be regional 
planning to create some form of division and 
coordination of labour among countries of the 
region, in order to make the fullest use of the 
specific capacity of individual states and to 
avoid unnecessary competition. As the distin- 
guished Delegate of the United States has already 
pointed out, the work of this Commission has 
so far been largely concerned with certain 
technical problems, and the time has now come 
that, instead of dealing with individual trees, 
we should look at the forest as a whole. We 
are gratified that a beginning is now being 
made with the innovation of this general debate, 
and we hope that farsighted planning at a re- 
gional level can gradually be worked out. 

While admiring the achievements of countries 

of this region and expressing our hopes for the 
future, the Chinese Delegation cannot help 
feeling envious and sad when we discuss the 
conditions of China. It appears to be the desire 
of the Commission that in its investigation and 
research, the Secretariat should give a more 
thorough coverage of developments on the main- 
land of China. No one can be more concerned 
with the situation there than we are. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to supplement the facts 
and figures as contained in the two documents 
prepared by the Secretariat. 

Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, permit me 

to make three points clear: 

(1) Like the data quoted in the papers issued 
by the Secretariat, the source of our in- 
formation also comes from newspapers 
and periodicals published by the Chinese 
Communist puppet authorities. In this 
connection, I must point out that it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain whether 
they are telling the truth. For instance, 
in respect of the increase in the produc- 


tion of cotton on the mainland of China, 
we have now three versions:- 7 
(a) Table 1 on ‘page 4 of the 1951 survey | 
gives the following figures: 
Pre-war: 100, 1949/50: 51, 1950/51. 
84, 1951/52: 133. 
(b) A certain speaker said -last Sarordeyl 
afternoon, however, that the increase 
was 52%. 
(c) On page 5 of the ae 
circulated by the Delegation of th 2 
World Federation of Trade Unions - 
(E/CN. 11/NGO/2) it is stated that” 
the increase since 1949 is 209 only.” 
Whichever way one calculates them, the | 
three figures cannot agree. I am at a 
loss to understand why these people can’t 
make up their minds. May be the Comin. © 
form has to set up a bureau of . coordi- 
nation. Anyhow, in the absence of more” 
accurate information, we simply have to : 
feed them with their own medicine. 
We have absolutely no intention what- 
soever to exploit the failings of the Com- 
munist rulers, because it would be most 
inhuman of us if we were to capitalize 
the privations and agony of our own 
kinsmen who have been suffering from 
such failings. % 
The situation on the mainland of China ~ 
today has a vital bearing on all other 
countries in that what has been happen- 
ing in China is only intended to be a 
pilot project for the other countries in 
Asia and the Far East. 

On page 67—68 of the Economic Survey for’ 
1952, a Chinese Communist puppet authority” 
is quoted as saying that the 1951 budget of © 
that regime was compiled “in the light of the™ 
worst possible conditions confronting the country © 
and witha view, to guaranteeing the interna 
tional needs”, These two phrases are very re- 
vealing. We shall now examine what are their 
“international needs” and sow did these people’ 
bring about the “‘worst possible conditions” to. 
my unfortunate country. | 
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by one communist word ‘anti’. 


The years of 1951 and 1952 are characterised 
Numerous 
campaigns have been launched to fight against 
this or that, ranging from anti-America to 
anti-communist officials themselves. It may 
be that because communism is fundamentally 
anti-God and anti-human, therefore the com- 
munists are anti-everybody and everything. 
Mention has been made the other day by a 


_ certain party about the militarization of-economy. 


That is precisely what the Chinese Communists 
have been doing on the Mainland of China. 
As a matter of fact the militarization of economy 
as undertaken by the Chinese Communists is 


| merely the phenomenon of a programme of 


satellization by Russia of the conquered coun- 
trics. On August 6, 1952 the Communist 
financial authority announced that* the basic 


| principle underlining the budgets for 1951 and 


1952 were ‘‘the strengthening and consolidation 
of national defense”. It has been said by a certain 
party that a large portion of the Chinese Com- 
munist budget was devoted to reconstruction; 
but according to a high-ranking Chinese Com- 
munist, in the so-called industrial investment 
programme, 85.1% were national defense in- 
dustries. This is what they call their ‘‘interna- 
tional needs”. which are actually the needs of 
international communism in the furtherance of 
its design for world conquest. 

A great deal of fanfare has been made of 


_ the alleged progress in the field of agriculture 


by the communist puppet regime on the China 
mainland. Let us first of all scrutinize the 
food situation. According to the United Nations 
feport, the output of food grains in the year 
1951/'52 was only 939 of the pre-war level. 
It must be remembered that before the war 
China also imported an annual average of 
687,000 tons of rice and 430,000 tons of wheat. 
Now that the production is 79% short of the 
pre-war yield, the Communists are boasting 
that they can stop not only the importation of 
foodstuff but also have a surplus for export. 
How is this possible? It is not due to any 
improvement in transportation and distribution 
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as they would like us to believe. The real — 


answer can be found in Appendix. Table 13 
on page 69 of the 1952 Survey which clearly 
indicates that the per capita food supply is 
5% below the pre-war level. In other words, 
the Communists deem it necessary to export 
foodstuff in exchange for war materials at the 
expense of the people. - 

The Communists claim that there have been 
significant achievements in river conservancy, 
flood control, irrigation, insect control and 
whatnot. But these claims are refuted by their 
own admission of the many calamities that 
took place in the last two years. According to 
their official dispatches and announcements, 
millions of. people have been victims of flood, 
drought, insect pests and other catastrophes.. 

Somebody mentioned the other day that many 
people in Asia were living on the border of 
starvation. He must not forget that the afore- 


‘said Chinese victims also belong to that cate: 


gory. 
With regard to the much publicized land 


1eform, it is a fallacy and an insidious fallacy, . 


It may be recalled. that when the Chinese 
Communists were engaged in banditry before 
the. war, they started a campaign of ‘‘Agrarian 
Revolution” the purpose of which was to fer- 
ment intense class struggle thereby forcing the 
peasants to join the Communist army as a 
result of widespread hatred and bloodshed. 
After they gained power, the term ‘Agrarian 
Revolution” was changed into “Land Reform”. 
The substance, however, is still the same. In 
an article published in the Peiping ‘People's 
Daily” on July 18, 1950,. a leading Commu- 
nist, Yeh ‘Chi-sui, had this to say: ‘The 
central theme of our. work in land reform in 
the past has been to win the revolutionary 
war—to mobilize the immense human and 
material power of the village.” All the laws 
and regulations issued by the Communist 
puppet regime governing the so-called land 
reform are guided by this basic policy. Through 
a continued and repetitive series of class strug- 


gle against landowners of all denominations, 












a large number of people are liquidated in one 
way or another. The survivors are then each 
alloted a small piece of land of equal size, 
which hang around their necks like a heavy 
yoke. Sitting astride these helpless fellows, there 
are the countless administrative agencies, the 
so-called people’s guards, the security police 
and the informers including the juvenile spies 
planted in their own families. 

The average size of the land allotted to each 
person is about one-fourth of an acre or one- 
tenth of a hectare. Apart from the soil itself, 
he has practically nothing to work with. Thus 
the “New China Daily” confessed on June 28, 
1952 that the so-called land reform utterly fail- 
ed to solve the difficulties of the peasants who 
could not make use of their new possessions. 
But, this is the result of a sinister and delib- 
erate design. Having made the peasants help- 
less, the Communist authorities then suggest 
to them that all these small land holdings should 
form collective farms to be operated by the 
instruments of the State. There are now already 
more than 1,700 so-called ‘National Farms” 
and the number is ever increas ng. In due 
course, land would be completely nationalized 
with the peasants being reduced to serfdom. It 
is very well for the hypocrites to attack feudal 
remains; but the new form of feudalism is 
far worse than the old one. 

Farm taxes constitute a main source of rev- 
enue for the Communist puppet regime. The 
tax is graduated according to the average pro- 
duction of each individual in the farmer's 
family. The minimum rate in 1950 was 3%, 
but it was raised to 5% in 1951 and 7% in 
1952. It goes up as high as 30% in places 
where “land reform” has been completed and 
80% in places where the ‘‘reform” is still in 
progress. A farm is usually assessed far in excess 
of its productive capacity and everything pro- 
duced by the farm is taxed. Each village is 
allotted a tax quota and Communist Party 
functionaries are charged with the work of 
fulfilling the same at a fixed date. Most of 
these bosses are so enthusiastic about their job 
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that they usually ask the farmers to pay in 
advance. Under such circumstances, the peas. 
ants naturally have no incentive to increase. 
their yield, The Communist ‘Chiang - kian : 
Daily” of July 10, 1952 reported the peasants 
as saying: ‘If we produce more, it would: 
only go to the Government. Why should we? 
Such is the friendship between the Communist, 
rulers and the people. Such is the Communist. 
achievement in agriculture! 7 

I now turn to the conditions of trade and: 
industry on the mainland of China. The pri- 
mary objective of the Chinese Communists is) 
to eliminate private enterprises, and in thi§ 
they have attained great success. Through 
system of ceaseless and manifold extortion and” 
pressure, private industrial concerns have been® 
reduced from 56.2% in 1949 to 32.7% in 
1952, while private commercial establishments” 
have decreased froin 55.6% in 1950 to 37.1% 
in 1952. It must be pointed out that among 
the 30 odd per cent of private enterprises still 
left, many are under the so-called joint manage-— 
ment of the puppet regime and the proprietors. 
As the rate of nationalization is being acceler- 
ated, in due time everything will be owned 


and operated by the puppet regime. 


Much has been said about the rapid progress 3 
of industrial production and development..When | 
one examines carefully the implications of the | | 
so-called achievements, it can be discovered that ‘ 
they are mainly directed towards the militari- @ 
sation of economy. Appendix Table 3-1 on 3 ; 


page 70 of the 1950 Survey shows that while 7 % 
things like petroleum, iron and steel, cement # 


and auto tyres registered impressive increase, © 


the other items had only a moderate raise. We 3 7 


can be sure that the first mentioned. materials a 
are mostly intended for the armed forces. In _ 


the densely populated heartland and eastern © a 


coast of China, many railway feeder lines | 


should have been built to link up with the” & 


trunk lines. Instead, the Communists concen- ~ 
trated on the outer circle by constructing the 
railroads in Northwest and Southwest. One of | 
the lines linking the frontiers of China and~ 
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Indochina is of course intended for the supply 
of equipment to the Viet-minh rebels, and the 
other two will be used in the eventual defeat 
and retreat of the puppet regime. ; 

It has been frequently mentioned in this 
hall that the supply of foreign capital should 
not be conditioned by political, economic and 
military privileges. On page 161 of. the 1952 


| Survey, it is pointed out that as price for the 


Soviet loan, provision was made for joint cor- 


| porations in civil aviation and in the mining 


of petroleum and non-ferrous metals in Sin- 


| kiang. I am afraid that the case is very much 
“understated, as the system of so-called joint 


spreads throughout the entire 


mainland of China. 


The foreign trade under the puppet regime 


leaves no room for doubt concerning the’ satel- 


‘lization of the China mainland economy. In 
| 1947, trade with Russia only amounted to 0.75% 


of China's total foreign trade. Now the trade of 
the China mainland with Russia and its Eu- 
ropean satellites has risen to more than 70%. 
One interesting sidelight in the recent trade 
negotiation between the Chinese Communists and 


| Bulgaria was that although the former was in 


dire need of cotton, they had to agree to send 
this commodity to the latter on orders from 
their master. 

In the opinion of certain people, a com- 
munist state is a paradise for workers. Let us 
now have a peep of this paradise. After. the 
Chinese Communists controlled the mainland, 
workers were exhorted to work much harder 


as they now became the owners of all the 


enterprises, A system of competitive production 
Was set up requiring the workers to work 
much longer hours no matter whether their hea- 
Ith could stand it or not. Here are some of the 


results. The “New China News Agency” report- 


ed in July 1950 that when the Tramway and 
Bus Companies in Tientsin. asked their workers 
to come to duty two hours earlier and to go 
off three hours later, 709 of them got sick. 
According to the “People’s Daily” on Septem- 
ber 7, 1950, in the month of June. of that 
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year, out of 130,000 railroad workers in’ Man- 
churia, 80,000 asked for sick leave. It is also 
reported by the *‘New China News Agency” 
that in the second half.of. 1950, for the 
production of every teh thousand’ tons of coal 
in North China, there were 7,904 casualties. 
Such is the promotion of the workers’ welfare 
under Communist rule. é 
Lastly, Mr. Chairman, let us have a bird's- 
eye view of the public finance on the China 
mainland. During our discussion last week on 
the mobilization of domestic capital, we were 
given a. most illuminating discourse by a 
learned scholar who very. wisely pointed out 
the disastrous effects of deficit spending. What 
we shall find in the Chinese Communist 
finance will certainly be a shock to him, and 
for that matter, it will shock any sane person. 
For the year of 1930, there was a deficit of 
16.7% of the total expenditure. Of this deficit, 
4.7% was met by bonds forcibly distributed 
by the regime to the various groups of victims 
and 3% by foreign loans. As regards what 
happened to the remaining 9%, nothing was 
said. In the year of 1951, because of its par- 
ticipation in the Korean aggression, the ex- 
penditure rose so much that the puppet regime 
did not dare to release any figures about its 
expenditures. In a desperate attempt to balance 
the budget, the puppet regime resorted to 
outright confiscation of properties in addition 
to the institution of al] sorts of so-called con- 
tributions. As a result of such organized gigan- 
tic robbery, the budget of 1951 was reported 
to be not only balanced, but also showing 4 
‘tsurplus’! It would sound most wonderful if 
one did not take: into account how many 
thousands of people were driven to suicide 
during the so-called ‘‘Three-Anti” and ‘Five- 
Anti” campaigns. For the year of 1952, the 
Communist financial wizard announced on 
August 6, 1952 that there was to be a further 
increase of expenditure by 569 over that of 
1951, with, however, a “‘planned” increase of 


. revenue of only 42%. Even granting that the 


1951 budget was balanced, as claimed by the 
71 








puppet regime, there would still remain a 
deficit of at least 14 per cent. 

In the memorandum circulated by the Dele- 
gation of the W. F. T. U. which I have already 
referred to, it is stated: ‘‘This year, the Chinese 
people have embarked on a large scale Five 
Year Plan for economic construction which 
will industrialize the whole country and will 
furthur better the livelihood of the people.” 
Now, here is yet another classic example of 
the lack of coordination of irresponsible com- 
munist propaganda, because, according to a 
*‘New China News Agency” report, in less 
than two wecks after the starting of the “Five 
Year Plan”, the so-called Financial and Econom- 
ic Minister's Conference in Peiping decided 
on Jan. 13, 1953 to slash this year’s construc- 
tion by one-third in a drastic cut officially 
ascribed to shortage of materials and manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, the account I have just given 
on the Communist rule on the China main- 
land today is certainly not very cheerful. My 
Delegation prays that the tragedy of China 


should be not only a bitter lesson to ourselves, 


but also a warning to other countries of the # 
region. There are indeed two roads for us to} 
follow, one toward freedom and another towards” 
slavery, The wisdom of the people of this area” 
no doubt would know which way to choose. . 

Before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, permi 
me to say just three sentences about Taiwan 
the base of Free China. We have more tha 
enough to eat and our budget is balanced, 
Thanks to the aid of the U. S. which wa 
not accompanied by the demand for the or. 
ganization of joint corporations as in the cas 
of certain other party, the island has mad 
full recovery. In four years’ time when thé 
American Aid shall have withdrawn, Taiwa 
could be self-sufficient in its balance of pay- 
ment. And God willing, we do not have to 
stay there that long! : 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, may | 
once more express our admiration to the other 
countries of this region for their real economic 
achievements, and may we“send you our very 
best wishés for your continued progress. Thank ™ 
you, Mr. Chairman. 


No Superfluity _ 

Wang Kung ( £4) had justr eturned from Kwai Chi (474@), when 
Wang Chen (£4) went to visit him. Kung was sitting on a 
fine mat made from bamboo splints. Chen said admiringly, ‘You 
have just been to the east, and naturally you are in possession of 
such a fine thing. I wonder if you can give me one.” Kung 
said nothing, but when the guest was away he sent him the very 
mat he sat on. Now he had to sit on the bare coarse matting on 
the floor. This was made known to Chen later on, who said in 
surprise, “I thought at first you must have many fine mats like 
the one you had, and therefore I requested one of you.” Kung 
said, ‘‘Sir, you do not know me. In my house there has never 
been anything superfluous.” 


Shih Sho Hsin Yu (#@8a736) 
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May 21. American Ambassador Karl L. Rankin 
called on Foreign Minister George Yeh to 
exchange views on problems of mutual interest 
and other important issues prior to his de- 
parture for Washington. 

The Executive Yuan passed the International 
Postal Covenant and its related documents and 
sent it to the Legislative Yuan for approval. 

MSA announced its authorization to Taiwan 
of asum of US$198,000 for American supplies 
for the Taiwan Shipbuilding Company. 

May 22. The Chinese Government appointed 
an eight-man delegation headed by James Yu, 
Chinese Ambassador to Spain, to attend the 
36th annual convention of the International 
‘Labor Organization -to be held in Paris on 
June 2. 

May 23. The Chinese Ministry of Defense 
declared that 59 ships, 31 of which were of 
British registry, carrying strategic materials to 
the Chinese mainland were intercepted by the 
Chinese Navy between August 19, 1949, and 
September 19, 1952. 

May 24. Dr. K. C. Wu, former Governor of 
Taiwah, and Mrs. Wu left Taipei for the US 
for a six-month trip. 

New York Daily News and Roy Howard's 

World Telegram urged President Eisenhower 
to stand by Free China at the forthcoming 
Bermuda Conference. 
May 25. The Control Yuan resolved to send a 
cable to the American Congress urging’ the 
American legislators to stand firm on the 
principle of voluntary repatriation of POW 's 
in the Korean war.- ' 


May 26. Dr. T. F. Tsiang left . Taipei to 


| return to his UN post after concluding his 
| 17-day studying and reporting trip. in Free 


China and declared that Taiwan had taken 
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great strides forward in recent years. .He 
stressed, however, that more efforts should be 
exerted to consolidate all anti-Communist ele- 
ments of Free China, here and abroad. 

It was reported that the cities of Monroe 
and West Monroe of Louisiana had designated 
June 26, 1953, as “Chiang Kai-shek Day” in 
honor of the €hinese leader's contributions to 
the furtherance of world democracy. 

JCRR declared that it had paid a total of 
NT$1,704,271.49 and US$924.02 for assistance 
in the implementation of 48 rural reconstruction 
projects in this province during the week of 
May 18 to 24. 

Lawrence Bell, Board Chairman and con: 

currently General Manager of the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, left Taipei on his way back’ te 
the US after a 4-day visit to Free China at 
the invitation of General Wang Shu-ming, 
Chinese Air Force Commander-in-Chief. 
May 27. General Ho Sai-lai, newly appointed 
Chief Chinese Delegate to the UN Military 
Staff Committee, left Taipei for Hongkong en 
route to New York to assume his post. 

The. American President Lines opened its 
maiden voyage to Taiwan when its freighter 
President Buchanan arrived at Keelung to 
unload 340 tons of MSA aid goods for Free 
China. 
May 28. 195 out of 529 members of the 
Legislative Yuan, in a-cable to the Con- 
gressmen: of the US, warned their US counter- 
parts that the anti-aggression war in Korea 
must be effectively. carried on to prevent 
further Communist aggressions and urged them 
not to accept any condition leaving Korea 
divided. 

MSA announced the authorization of US$- 
712,000 for the purchase of industrial com- 
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modities for Taiwan. 

May 29. Three of the Chinese delegates to the 
International Labor Conference to be held at 
Geneva, Messrs. K. T. Kuo, Kuo Ching-jou 
and Chen Tien-shun, left Taipei for Manila 
en route to Switzerland. 

A draft 
technical assistance for shipbuilding was signed 
between the Republic of China and Japan. 
May 31. Premier Chen Cheng called for strict 
control and foodstuffs in 
Taiwan as a means to solve the food problem 


agreement for the exchange of 


conservation of 


in this province. 

It was reported that the provincial Wine 
and Tobacco Monopoly collected WT$82,341,000 
in revenues. in May, representing more than 
NT$4,000,000 profit in excess of the estimate 
made in the budget. 

June 1. The MSA and CUSA approved the 
purchase of US$2,052,000 worth-of industrial 
equipment through the Commercial Procure- 
ment Program. 

June 2. US Pacific Fleet Commandet-in-Chief 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman-designate 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, accompanied by 
Mrs. Radford, arrived in Taipei for his third 
visit to Free China to attend a series of secret 
top-level military conferences with high-ranking 
Chinese and American officers, 

Joseph Brent, Deputy Chief of the Mutual 
Security Agency's Special Technical and Eco- 
nomic Mission to Thailand, was appointed 
Deputy Chief of the MSA China Mission. 

The UN Commission on International Law 
rejected, by eight votes to two, a Soviet 
demand to unseat the representatives of the 
Republic of China. 

Speaking before the graduate class of the 
National Defense War College President Chiang 
said that the US won the last world war not 
by her material superiority but also by as- 
siduous planning of strategy and tactics. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh declared that 
as long as international justice still  éxists 
in the world, the puppet Peiping regime 
would not have a chance to enter the UN and 
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the Republic of China is strongly opposed to” 
any deal in Korea which would turn out to be 
a compromise with the aggressor. ; 
June 3. Dr. John L. Savage, world-known: 
TVA engineer, said on the eve of his departure: 
that Free China had made great progress i 4 
both steam and hydraulic power construction. © 

JCRR allocated NT$2,000,000 for assistance 
in the implementation of the Land-to-the-Tiller” 
program : A 
June 4. JCRR announced the appropriation of 
a total of NT$25,171,156.55 for assistance in” 
the implementation of 55 rural reconstructio 1 
projects. x 

Senators Warren G. Magnuson and Everet. 
M. Dirksen of the American Senate Appropri- 


ations Sub-committee arrived in Taipei for @ 


two-day visit to gather firsthand information 
on the spending of American aid. : 


The first Chinese Air Force jet flying class | q 


completed its training course at the Taina 4 
base. m a 
June 5. Premier Chen Cheng declared before’ 
a plenary session of the Planning Board of th 7 
Executive Yuan that the Government in pre 
paring the political program to be carried o it 
during the counterattack period would take 
into consideration the desires of the Chinese 
people now under Communist control. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, the visiting ® 
US Chairman-designate of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, declared at a press conference that aa 
armistice reached in Korea would not aff 
future US aid to Free China to build up hef 
armed forces. a 
June 6. Admiral Arthur W. Radford left Taipei oi 
for Tokyo after concluding a series of top . 
level military conferences with high-ranking 
Chinese and American officers in Free Chinas 

JCRR announced an additional appropriation 
of NT$3,937,251 as grant-in-aid to the Pro 
vincial Land Bureau for implementing the Land 
to-the-Tiller program. St 

Former Taiwan Governor K. C. Wu declared 
in the. US that conflict between the US and / 
Russia is inevitable and only by letting the 
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on the rapid developments in the 


mt 


troops of the Chinese National Government 
invade the mainland can Communist aggression 
in Asia be brought to an end. 

June 8. US Chief delegate to the UN Henry 
Cabot Lodge said that the US would do every- 
thing necessary, including use of the Secutity 
Council veto, to keep China’s seat in the UN 
from going to the puppet Communist regime 
following a Korean armistice. 

Dr. David S. Hung and Dr. Wang Tao-lung, 

Chicf and Deputy Chief Engineers in the 
construction of the Silo Highway Bridge, were 
decorated by the Government for their meri- 
torious work. 
June 9. Manuel A, Adeva, newly promoted 
Philippine Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of China, presented 
his credentials to President Chiang at the 
Presidential Mansion. 

According to the final account prepared by 
the Controller's Office of the Provincial 
Finance Department, the Province of Taiwan 
has netted NT$77,000,000 during the fiscal 
year 1951-1952. 
Japanese Ambassador 


to China Kenkichi 


Yoshizawa arrived at Singapore and expressed 


his confidence that President Chiang will lead 
his people back to the mainland. 


Chinese Ambassador to the US Wellington. 


Koo made a special call on Walter Robertson, 
Assistant Sécretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, for clarification and exchange of views 
Korean 


 afmistice negotiations. 
® June 10. 
' US$875,000 from the economic aid funds for 
the procurement of industrial .commodities for - 
_ Taiwan. 
| June 11. 
-in a communique that Free China must be 
; included in any Korean political conference to 
B. be held after an armistice. 

® June 12. 
- mously passed a resolution to bind the Re- 
; | public of China and the Republic of Korea in 
®@ a military alliance. : 


MSA announced: its - authorization of 


The Philippine Foreign Office declared 


The Korean National Assembly unani- 


: July 1953 _ 





The Legislative Yuan voted for Free China 
to sign the International Postal Pact. a 


A new trade pact ‘consisting of a trade 


arrangement, a payment arrangement and 4 


trade plan between the Republic of China and 


Japan was formally signed in Tokyo at oe 
Japanese Foreign Office. 

Jane 13. 
economic reconstruction on Kinmen § Island 
with a subsidy of NT$616,817.55. 

June 15. The first American jet fighters landed 
at a southern Taiwan air base to boost the 
strength of the Chinese Air Force, - 

June 16. Thousands .of Chinese Army cadets 
staged a grand parade in celebrating the 29th 
anniversary of the founding of the Military 
Academy. 

Howard P. Jones, Counsellor of the American 
Embassy, formally presented the first batch of 
Thunderjets to the CAF- on behalf of the 
United States Government. 

MSA announced its authorization for Taiwan 


of. a sum of US$5,095,000 from the economic 


aid funds for fiscal 1953. . 

June 17. The Chinese Naval Strategy College, 
the Navy Academy and the Naval Enginecring 
School held joint commencement exercises for 
their graduates at a Navy base in southern 
Taiwan. 
Jane 18. Dr. Wang Hsiao-hsi, Director of the 
East Asiatic Affairs Department, and Tien 
Fang-chen, Personnel Director of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, were named Minister to 
Belgium and Consul-General at Wellington, 
New Zealand, réspectively. 

T. F. Tsiang, China's permanent delegate 
to the UN, said that the armistice in Korea 
would mean a sign of encouragement to the 
Communist aggression in the Far East. 

June 19. 34 Legislators sent a message to 
Korean President Syngman Rhee expressing 


their profound admiration for his daring move - 


in releasing some 27,000 anti-Communist Korean 
POW'S. 


According to a Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee report on foreign aid, economic 


JCRR approved five plans. to icone 
















assistance for the Chinese National Government governments of the Republic of Colombia ar 
on Taiwan for fiscal year 1954, as authorized the Republic of Egypt. ’ 
by the New. Mutual Security program bill Japanese Ambassador to the Republic of 
now pending before Congress, amounts to China, Kenkichi Yoshizawa told the press that 
US$70,000,000. he had found growing support for the Nas 
June 20. The Republic of China formally an- tional Government among the overseas Chinese 
nounced its official recognition of the new in the Southeast Asiatic countries. 


Contributors to this Issue: 
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Edward King-tung Chen is Assistant Professor of Social Sciences 
and Languages at the University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas, U. S. A. . 

Hsiao Tso-liang is a member of our editorial board. 

V. K, Wellington Koo is Chinese A.abassador to the United States 
of America. : 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas. 


Lying in the South-Western Pacific is the island of Taiwan, now a Gibraltar of : 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, tea, | 
salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bamboo 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, it ; 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubber 7 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million} 
population. 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and in 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corre- | 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be made 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We have} 
many branches in the- Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled’ 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


BANK OF TAIWAN, Heab-OFFIcE 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manager: 
Mr. T. K. Chang Mr. Wang Chung} 


Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 
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No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd Ed. 
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